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Rearmament of Germany and 
England’s Air Strength 


By HON. WINSTON CHURCHILL 
Former British Cabinet Minister 


Delivered in Parliament in London, Wednesday, November 28, 1934 


O urge the preparation of defence is not to assert the 

imminence of war. On the contrary, if war were 

imminent preparations for defence. would be too late. 
| do not believe that war is imminent, and I do not believe 
that war is inevitable. But it seems very difficult to resist 
the conclusion that if we do not begin forthwith to put our- 
selves in a position of security it will soon be beyond our 
power to do so. (Cheers.) What is the great new fact 
which has broken upon us in the last 18 months? Germany 
is rearming. That is the great new fact which rivets the 
attention of every country in Europe—indeed, in the world 
—and which throws almost all other issues into the back- 
ground. (Hear, hear.) That mighty Power, which only a 
few years ago within our own experience fought almost the 
whole world and almost conquered, is now equipping itself 
once again—70 millions of people—with the technical 
weapons of modern war, and at the same time is instilling 
into the hearts of its youth and manhood the most extreme 
patriotic, nationalistic, and militaristic conceptions. 

According to what we hear and are told, and what 
comes in from every quarter—though little is said about it 
in public—Germany has already a powerful, well-equipped 
Army with an excellent artillery, and an immense reserve of 
armed, trained men. The German munition factories are 
working practically under war conditions, and war material 
is flowing out from them, and has been, for the last 12 
months certainly, in an ever broadening flow. Much of this 
is undoubtedly in violation of the treaties which were signed. 
(Jermany is rearming also to some extent at sea; but what 
concerns us most of all is the rearmament of Germany in 
the air. 

In my amendment, other aspects of defence besides the 
air are comprised, but I shall confine myself solely to the 
danger from the air. I shall be specially careful not to ex- 
aggerate. I hope that every statement I make will be 
admitted to be an understatement, and I shall try my utmost 
to keep within the limits of what is really known and proved. 
Let us, first of all, look at the dimensions of the danger as 
it affects this country at the present time. However calmly 
surveyed, the danger of an attack from the air must appear 
most formidable. I do not accept the sweeping claim of the 
extreme votaries of the air. I think that a great many state- 
ments which are made are calculated to frustrate the purpose 
ef reasonable precautions by presenting the problem as if it 
were one which was insoluble. 


But, without accepting these claims, no one can doubt 
that a week or 10 days’ intensive bombing attack on London 
would be a very serious matter indeed. One could hardly 
expect that less than 30,000 or 40,000 people would be 
killed or maimed. I see that General Seely, now known as 
Lord Mottistone, in the House of Lords the other day made 
some calculations on this subject. They were said to be of 
a reassuring character. But even those reassuring figures 
and calculations, I think, at least justify the statement I have 
just made, that a week or 10 days of this kind of intensive 
attack would result in 30,000 or 40,000 being killed or 
maimed. 

The most dangerous form of air attack is the attack by 
incendiary bombs. Such an attack was planned by the Ger- 
mans for the summer of 1918, I think for the time of the 
harvest moon. The argument in favour of such an attack 
was that if in any great city there are, we will say, 50 fire 
brigades, and you start simultaneously 100 fires or 80 fires, 
and the wind is high, an almost incalculable conflagration 
may result. The reason why the Germans did not carry out 
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this attack in 1918 must be stated. It was not at all, as 
Lord Mottistone suggested, that our air defence had become 
so excellent that we were protected against it. It was be- 
cause the advance of the Allied Armies, with the British 
Army in the van, already confronted the heads of the Ger- 
man State, the Imperial Government of Germany, with the 
prospect of impending defeat, and they did not wish to incur 
the fury of retribution which would follow from such a 
dreadful act of power and terror as would have been involved 
in such a raid. 

Since those days the incendiary thermite bomb has be- 
come far more powerful than any that were used in the late 
War. 
acquainted with the science, go through a series of floors in 
any building, igniting each one simultaneously. Not less 
formidable than these material effects are the reactions which 
will be produced on the mind of the civil population. We 
must expect that under the pressure of continuous air attack 
on London at least 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 people would be 
driven out into the open country around the Metropolis. 
This vast mass of human beings, numerically far larger than 
any armies which have been fed and moved in war, without 
shelter or food, without sanitation, and without special pro- 
vision for maintaining order, would confront the Govern- 
ment of the day with an administrative problem of the first 
magnitude, and would certainly absorb the energies of our 
small Army and of our Territorial Force. Problems of this 
kind have never been faced before, and, although there is 
no need to exaggerate them, neither on the other hand is 
there any need to shrink from facing the immense unpre- 
cedented difficulties which they involve. 

Then there are the questions of the Docks of London 
and the Estuary of the Thames. Every one knows the de- 
pendence of this immense community, the most prosperous 
in the whole world, that lives in this area of the island on 
the eastern approaches by water. I need say no more about 
that. We studied it very carefully in the War, and I have 
not the slightest doubt it has weighed very much on the 
minds of his Majesty’s Government. It ought not to be 
supposed that the danger of an air attack, assuming that such 
a thing occurred—I am only making an assumption, and not 
by any means saying it will come to pass—would necessarily 
be confined to London or the area around it. Birmingham 
and Sheffield and the great manufacturing towns might all 
be made the subject of special study, and every part of the 
country is equally interested in whatever measures of secur- 
ity can be taken to provide against such a peril. 

Not less dangerous than the attack on the cities and 
on the great working-class areas and the manufacturing cen- 
ters would be that directed on the dockyards and the oil fuel 
storage, which, unless proper precautions are taken, as | 
trust they have been or are being taken, might actually para- 
lyse the Fleet, with consequences which no one can fail to 
perceive. Therefore I suggest that the danger which might 
confront us, however moderately put, would expose us not 
only to hideous suffering but even to mortal peril, by which 
1 mean peril of actual conquest and subjugation. 

It is just as well to confront those facts while time re- 
mains to take proper measures to cope with them. I may 
say that all these possibilities are perfectly well known 
abroad, and no doubt every one of them has been made the 
subject of technical study. I therefore have stated to the 


It will in fact, | am assured by persons who are 





House as briefly as possible—and | trust I have not over- 
stated the case—the kind of danger which reasonably ought 
to be taken into consideration should unhappily a breakdown 
in European peace occur. 

1 come to the second part of my remarks, which is the 
much more difficult and debatable question of what remedy 
can be applied. What measures can we take to provide 
against these very great perils, or, at any rate, mitigate and 
minimize their effect? I do not think, to give a personal 
opinion, that it is much use planning to move our arsenals 
and factories over to the west side of the island. When one 
considers the enormous range of foreign aeroplanes and the 
speeds at which they travel—200, 230, and 240 miles an 
hour—it is evident that every part of this small island is, 
1 will not say equally, but almost equally, within range of 
attack. If enormous sums of money were spent in displac- 
ing our arsenals from their present position it might well be 
found that before this cumbrous process was completed im- 
provements in the aeroplanes would more than have dis- 
counted any advantage which might have been gained. 

The flying peril is not a peril from which one can fly. 
It is necessary to face it where we stand. We cannot pos- 
sibly retreat. We cannot move London. We cannot move 
the vast population which is dependent on the estuary of 
the Thames. We cannot move the naval bases which are 
established along our southern coasts with the great heredi- 
tary naval populations living around them. No doubt, if 
new factories were being created, the factor of distance 
would be an important consideration, but in the main I am 
afraid we shall have to face this peril, whatever it may be, 
where we stand. , 

It would be a great mistake to neglect the scientific side 
of defence against aircraft attack—the purely defensive atti- 
tude against aircraft attack. Certainly nothing is more nec- 
essary not only to this country but to all peace-loving and 
peace-interested Powers in the world and to world civiliza- 
tion than that the good old earth should acquire some means 
or method of destroying sky marauders. That is a matter 
which ought to interest all of us who wish to live—this 
present menace which no generation before our own has 
faced, which shakes the very fabric and structure of all our 
civilized arrangements and, by spreading fear and danger 
far and wide, makes it more and more difficult to preserve 
security and tranquility in the minds of the different great 
States. 

If anything can be found or discovered that will put 
the earth on better terms aaginst this novel, lamentable, and 
hateful form of attack by spreading terror throughout civil 
populations, anything that can give us relief or aid in this 
matter will be a blessing to all. 1 hope that the Govern- 
ment will not neglect that aspect of the question. There is, 
of course, a committee, I have no doubt, studying it. It 
should be the strongest committee you can have, and it ought 
to have the greatest latitude possible and it ought to be fed 
with the necessary supplies to enable experiments of all kinds 
to be made against this danger. 

I have heard many suggestions which ought to be ex- 
plored thoroughly and with all the force of the Government 
behind the examination. I hope that there will be no danger 
of service routine or prejudices, or anything like that, pre- 
venting new ideas from being studied, and that they will not 
be hampered by long delays such as we suffered in the case 
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ot the tanks and other new ideas during the Great War. 

When all is said and done, pending some new discovery, 
the only direct measure of defence upon a great scale is the 
certainty of being able to inflict simultaneously upon the 
enemy as great damage as he can inflict upon ourselves. Do 
not let us undervalue the efficacy of this procedure. It may 
well prove in practice—I admit you cannot prove it in 
theory—capable of giving complete immunity. If two 
Powers show themselves equally capable of inflicting damage 
upon each other by some particular process of war, so that 
neither gains an advantage from its adoption and both suf- 
fer the most hideous reciprocal injuries, it is not only pos- 
sible, but it seers to me probable, that neither will employ 
What would they gain by it? 

Certainly a Continental country like the one of which 
| have been speaking, with large foreign armies on its fron- 
tiers, would be most unwise to run the risk of exposing itself 
to intensive bombing attacks from this island upon its mil- 
litary centers, munition establishments, and lines of com- 
munication at a time when it was engaged, or liable to be 
engaged, by the armies of another first-class Power. We all 
speak under the uncertainties of the future, which has so 
often baffled human foresight, but I believe that if we main- 
tain at all times in the future an air power sufficient to en- 
able us to inflict as much damage upon the most probable 
assailant, upon the most likely potential aggressor, as he can 
inflict upon us, we may shield our people effectually in our 
own times from all those horrors which I have ventured to 
If that be so, what are £50,000,000 or a £100,- 
000,000 raised by tax or by loan compared with an im- 
munity like that? Never has there been so fertile and so 
blessed an insurance which might be procurable so cheaply. 

Observe the reverse of the picture. Assume that one 
country has a powerful air force and that the other has none, 
or that the other country has been so decisively beaten in the 
air that it has hardly any air force. Then not only war ma- 
chines, but almost any flying machine that can be fitted to 
carry bombs, will be employed to go over and torture every 
part of the State and the community in that other country 
until it surrenders all that is asked from it. Absolute sub- 
jugation can in the end be enforced by such air attack. Once 
a country has lost all power to fight in the air, once complete 
ascendency in the air had been secured, the victor Power 
night almost at leisure pick out any aircraft factory, make 
a special study of it, and make an intensive attack upon it. 
‘Thus there could be no recovery. 

It is almost the only form of war that we have seen in 
the world in which complete predominance gives no oppor- 
tunity of recovery. That is the odious new factor which 
has been forced upon our life in this twentieth century of 
Christian civilization. For all these reasons I submit to the 
House that we ought to decide now to maintain at all costs 
in the next 10 years an air force substantially stronger than 
that of Germany, and that it should be considered a high 
crime against the State, whatever Government is in power, 
if that force is allowed to fall substantially below, even for a 
month, the potential force which may be possessed by that 
country abroad. That is the object with which I have put 
this amendment on the paper. If to this provision which I 
have suggested you add those measures towards collective 
security by what I would call placing special constables upon 
the dangerous beats in Europe, and perhaps later on else- 
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where, under the aegis and authority of the League of Na- 
tions, | firmly believe that we may have it in our power to 
avert from this generation the supreme catastrophe of an- 
other war. 

The idea that we can intervene usefully in sustaining 
the peace of Europe while we ourselves are the most vulner- 
able of all, are the beggars in fact, is one which cannot be 
held firmly by any man who looks at this '» the faithful dis- 
charge of his duty. 1 now come to compare the actual 
strengths of Great Britain and Germany, as far as I have 
been able to form an opinion about them—the present 
strengths and the prospective strengths. Here again there 
is no reason to assume that Germany will attack us. In fact 
the German people have very friendly feelings in many ways 
towards us, and there is no reason at all why we should ex- 
pect that they would attack us, but it is not pleasant for us— 
I will put it to the right hon. gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition—to feel that it may soon be in the power of the 
German Government to do so unless we act. 

I will not dwell on the character of the present Ger- 
man Government, because the House knows it all and there 
is no need to repeat all that. I will content myself by say- 
ing that the decision of a handful of men—men of June 30— 
is all that is required to launch an attack upon us, if such 
an attack were possible, and that only the shortest notice, or 
no notice at all, could be counted upon. Never in our his- 
tory have we been in a position where we could be liable to 
be blackmailed or forced to surrender our possessions, or 
take some action which the wisdom of the country or its 
conscience would not allow it to do. Never have we been 
in the position where we could be subjected to that, or 
alternatively have to face the horrible ordeal I have tried 
very briefly to place before the House. 

It is a danger to all Europe that we should be in that 
position, and I do not think his Majesty’s Government ought 
to put us or leave us in such a plight where we, with our 
wealth and Empire, exist on the good behavior and good 
faith which may not be lacking but which may not be pres- 
ent, of the present rulers of Germany. I am sure our people 
are not willing to run such risks, and yet, as I am going to 
show, I think indisputably this is the kind of danger which 
is coming upon us in a very short time unless we act upon 
a great scale, and act immediately. 

According to the Treaty of Versailles the German Gov- 
ernment are not allowed to build any military aircraft or 
to organize any military air force. Now this stipulation was 
intended to be a protection to the other countries, and for 
their greater security and assurance, but it has in fact be- 
come an additional danger. What was meant for a safe- 
guard for the Allies has in fact become only a cloak or a 
mask for a potential aggressor. With any other country the 
facts about its air development would have been stated quite 
promptly. We could have put an unstarred question on the 
Paper as to the strength of the air force of France or the 
United States or any other country. In fact the League of 
Nations collects these figures. It is part of the process of 
waging war against war that there should be full disclosure, 
that people should know where they stand. At any rate, if 
you cannot remove fear at least you can remove suspicion. 

With any other country this would make no difficulty, 
but it is just because Germany is under this special dis- 
ability. I understand how it has arisen. It has not been 
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considered ¢tiquette, at any rate the Government have 
shrunk hitherto from stating the facts which they know well 
—I am sure they know them—about German rearmament, 
and very naturally, because if the Foreign Secretary had said 
there was this or that that they were doing contrary to the 
Treaty, he would immediately have had to make good his 
statement, or perhaps stand by his statement, that he was 
charging a great Power with a breach of the Treaty. 

I can understand that until certain disclosures which 
have been recently made on the Continent had been made 
it was necessary for the Government to proceed with great 
caution in this respect. But the time has come when what 
was meant to be a protection for others must no longer be 
a cloak or a mask for Germany. The time has come when 
the mystery surrounding the German armament must be 
cleared up. We must know where we are. The House 
naturally in these matters leaves the main responsibility to 
the Executive, and that is quite right, but at the same time 
it cannot divest itself of a responsibility for the safety of the 
country, and it must satisfy itself that proper measures are 
being taken. 

I will therefore assume the duty of stating what to the 
best of my belief are the strengths and programs of the 
German military air force which is being built up in con- 
travention of the Treaty, and I invite my right hon. friend 
the Lord President (Mr. Baldwin) to confirm, correct, or 
contradict me when he speaks. If he does not contradict or 
correct me the House should assume that the statements 
which I make are true, or at any rate, that they are under- 
statements. 

In order that my right hon. friend might be able to 
deal effectively with the question, and might not be con- 
fronted with these issues abruptly in the House, I sent him 
during the last week a précis of the exact points which I pro- 
pose to put to him, and I understand that he has had an 
opportunity of consulting with the high expert authorities 
upon these matters. I therefore assert, first, that Germany 
already at this moment has a military air force, that is to 
say military squadrons with the necessary ground services 
and the necessary reserves for trained personnel and mate- 
rial which only await an order to assemble in full open com- 
bination, and that this illegal air force is rapidly approaching 
equality with our own. That is my first submission to the 
Government and to the House. 

Secondly, by this time next year if Germany executes 
her existing programme without acceleration and if we exe- 
cute our existing programme on the basis which now lies be- 
fore us without slowing down and carry out the increases 
announced to Parliament in August last, the German mili- 
tary air force will this time next year be at least as strong as 
our own and it may even be stronger. On the same basis, that 
is to say, both sides continuing with their existing programme 
as at present arranged, by the end of 1936 the German mili- 
tary air force will be nearly 50 per cent. stronger and in 
1937 nearly double. All this is on the assumption that there is 
no acceleration on the part of Germany and no slowing 
down on our part. So much for what may be called the 
first line air forces of the two countries. 

I come to the next point—civil aircraft which are cap- 
able of being used for military operations, the dual purpose 
machines as they are called in Germany. Here the story is 
very much worse for us. Germany has already between 200 


and 300 machines of long range with great speed—over 22U 
or 230 miles an hour—which are now ostensibly employed or 
actually employed, many of them in carrying mail-bags, and 
to some extent in carrying passengers, which machines can be 
converted into long-distance bombers of the highest efficiency 
in a few hours. All that is necessary is to remove some parts 
of the passenger accommodation and fit in bomb racks. 
Those bomb racks, I told the House five months ago, are 
already made and kept in close proximity to the machines. 
By this time next year the number will have risen at least 
to 400 of these machines which in the case of war will be a 
striking addition to the German military air force. 

Against that we can set nothing that is in the slightest 
degree comparable or available for military purposes. Our 
civil aviation is valueless for war purposes; indeed, it has 
been the custom of Ministers and others to boast of this as 
an indication of our pacific intentions if indeed proof were 
needed. We have built for comfort and for safety and with- 
out the slightest contemplation of convertibility. 

I invite the Government to contradict the statement if 
they can that by this time next year taking both the military 
and the convertible civil aircraft into consideration Germany 
will have a substantially stronger air force than we shall 
have. I frankly do not think that the country has prepared 
itself to realize that fact. The conditions in 1937 include 
the convertible with the German military air force. The 
German air force will, of course, be far more adverse to 
this country than the purely military figures, which are bad 
enough, that I gave a few moments ago. 

I come to what you may call the third line, the ordi- 
nary civil aviation. It is difficult to compute the value of 
this for war, but it represents a great mass of pilots, landing 
grounds, machines, factories, aerodromes, and a _ general 
familiarity with the flying art which is indirectly of great 
importance. Civil aviation bears the same relation to the 
fighting force as the mercantile marine has for so many gen- 
erations borne to the Royal Navy. It is quite certain that 
the German pool of civil aviation from which a military air 
force can be expanded and developed is already far larger 
and far more closely related to military purposes than ours. 

The principle underlying German civil aviation and all 
the regulations and subventions all point to their being made 
efficient for rapid transformation into military machines or 
into training machines. Neither is Germany neglecting de- 
fensive preparations. The air alarm arrangements, gas drill, 
and so forth are taking place all over Germany as well as in 
many other parts of the Continent of Europe. The House 
must not miss the bearing of this upon retaliation, upon the 
protection one can get from the power of retaliation, because 
of two populations both exposed to attacks of this kind— 
which, God forfend—one has all kinds of protection which 
enable it to avoid the loss of life, while on the other hand 
it is perfectly obvious how great will be the injury to the 
one unprepared. 

I know the Government have been considering this mat- 
ter, and I understand the reason why nothing has been done 
is because of frightening the population. I think it is much 
better to be frightened now than to be killed hereafter. It is 
much better to be frightened before the happening than 
when the danger actually comes to pass. I am assured that 
many of the German aerodromes are made proof against air 
attacks. They are built 4 ft or 5 ft. or more off the sur- 
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face of the field; concrete banks round the side and the con- 
crete shelters where the aeroplanes are stored are con- 
structed so that the place is quite safe, whereas you have only 
to look at our aerodromes for our Air Force. ‘They are 
vulnerable to any attack of that kind and might be put out 
of action altogether. Anyone, however pacific he may be, 
must admit surely that there is no proper protection of our 
aerodromes. ‘That is a primary and urgent duty of the 
(Government. 

In the debate on the devastated areas many remedies 
were suggested. Suppose there is a great deal of work to 
do in earthing up these aerodromes which will have to be 
constructed, why not give it to those unemployed people and 
recruit 20,000 or 30,000 men from those areas on good 


wages and let them go about the country and do this neces-- 


sary work instead of being employed on relief work and so 
forth? Let them act not as unemployed but as a labor re- 
serve and let them go forward and revivify their own homes 
by sending back the wages which they earn by doing the 
most necessary and urgent of public tasks. I throw that out 
by the way. 

I have now completed my review of the two countries, 
and | invite my right hon. friend the Lord President to 
state if | am wrong, where | am wrong, and to what extent 
i am wrong. But I cannot leave this subject without also 
reverting to another cause of anxiety. So far I have dealt 
with what I believe is the known, but beyond the known 
there is also the unknown. We hear from all sides of an 
air development in Germany far in excess of anything which 
| have stated today. As to that all I would say is “Beware!” 

(Jermany is a country fertile in military surprises. The 
great Napoleon was completely taken by surprise by the 
strength of the German Army which fought the war of 
liberation. Similarly, when the Great War broke out, the 
French General Staff had no idea of the reserve divisions 
which would be brought against them. ‘They expected to be 
confronted by 25 Army Corps; actually more than 40 came 
against them. It is never worth while to underrate the mil- 
itary qualities of this most remarkable and gifted people, nor 
to underrate the dangers that may be brought against us. 

I only say it does not follow that in stating the figures 
] have that | am not erring grievously on the side of under- 
statement. It sounds absurd to talk about 10,000 aeroplanes 
and so on, but, after all, the reserves of mass production 
are very great, and I remember when the War came to an 
end the organization over which | presided at the Ministry 
of Munitions was actually making aeroplanes at the rate of 
24,000 a year and planning a very much larger programme 
for 1919. Of course, such numbers of aeroplanes could 
never be placed in the air at any one moment, nor a tenth 
of them, but the figures give one an idea of the scale to 
which manufacture might easily assume if long preparations 
have been made beforehand and a great programme of pro- 
duction is launched. 

We had a debate last March, and there was a good 
deal of anxiety expressed. ‘The Lord President made a very 
weighty declaration, and he broke the back of the debate, 
but in the evening the debate revived and a great deal of 
anxiety was expressed for a more explicit statement, and my 


right hon. friend showed a little less than his usual imper- 
turbable urbanity and patience, and said: “If you are not 
satisfied, you can go to a division.”” What was the use of 
going to a division? You might walk a majority round and 
round those lobbies for a year and not alter the facts by 
which we are confronted. 

What happened after the March debate? Very little; 
so far as I can see nothing happened for five months. Then 
we came to July. In July the right hon. gentleman came 
down to the House with the full authority of the Govern- 
ment and announced the programme of the 42 new squadrons 
to be added to tke Air Force in five years. I pointed out 
there and then that this scheme did not propose to strengthen 
the Air Force even by one additional squadron before next 
March 31, and only by 50 machines—that is to say, 50 ma- 
chines in their proper squadrons with all their reserves and 
so on, and only by 50 machines up to March 31, 1936. 
Another five’ months have passed and we now know that 
nothing has been done and that nothing will be done before 
March 31 which will involve a supplementary estimate. I 
am well aware of all that has been rightly said of the com- 
plication of this service and the necessity for preliminary 
preparation and so forth. I will deal with that not now, 
but when an opportunity occurs upon the Air Estimate. 

I submit to the House that to continue this dilatory 
process in the present situation, even for a few more months 
and certainly for another year, will deprive us of the power 
ever to overtake the German air effort. I invite his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to tell us, first, what are the facts, and, 
secondly, if the facts are admitted, what will be their action. 

I have only one more thing to say, and I address myself 
to the Liberals and Labour Oppositions. We read almost 
every day in their great popular newspapers the most search- 
ing and severe criticism of the existing German régime. 
Nowhere is that criticism put with greater force and ability, 
and from no quarter is it, I believe, more resented, because 
it is so true. Things are said which are capable of raising 
the deepest antagonism—not in the breasts of the German 
people, because they have nothing to say as to their own 
destiny—but in the breasts of those powerful men who con- 
trol the people. How can they reconcile that with the other 
part of their policy, which is to cover with contumely and 
mockery every one and every policy which comes forward 
to secure modest and reasonable defence to maintain the 
safety of the country. 

I have not always found myself in full agreement with 
this House of Commons, but I have never lost all hope that it 
will prove itself to be what its creators hoped for it, a great 
House of Commons in the history of the country. The elec- 
tion which brought this House into power was one in which 
the greatest number of voters ever called upon to record 
the franchise in this country voted, above all things, for the 
maintenance of the strength and the security of their native 
land. That was the emotion which brought us into power, 
and I would venture to say, Do not, whatever be the torrent 
of abuse which may obstruct the necessary action, think too 
poorly of the greatest of our fellow-countrymen. Let the 
House do its duty, let the Government give the lead, and 
the nation will not fail in the hour of need. 
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The Reorganization of the 
Republican Party 


By HON. WILLIAM E. BORAH, U. S. Senator from Idaho 
Delivered before the New York County Republican Committee at Mecca Temple, Friday evening, December 14, 1934. 


ADIES and gentlemen: It is an honor to be the 
guest of the Republicans of the State of New York. 
It is an honor which any Republican night well covet. 
but it is an honor which I did not covet. Your distinguished 
chairman will support me when I say that I consented to 
speak at this meeting with great reluctance. I was reluctant 
to come because I felt that in all probability I could not be 
of any considerable service to the Republicans of this state. 
The magnificent work which they have been doing seemed 
to me to be progressing so satisfactorily that possibly I might 
not be able to aid in any respect. But I came, and I am 
very happy to be here. 

In fact, I feel like an old resident of New York because 
I have paid taxes three times since I have been in the city. 

In traveling about the country during the last several 
months and through letters and other means of contact, I 
have been greatly impressed with the keen and almost uni- 
versal interest manifested by the young people of this coun- 
try in the great problems which now confront us. I must 
say that I had formed a conclusion somewhat to the con- 
trary. I felt that owing to the personal problems brought 
to us all by reason of the depression, that less and less con- 
cern was being manifested by our young people in public 
affairs. But I have learned to my great gratification quite 
to the contrary. 

I have never known a more widespread and keener in- 
terest upon the part of young people in public affairs than 
seems to prevail everywhere at this time. That interest does 
not seem to be confined merely to a desire for political at- 
tachment or to gratify personal ambition, but rather to have 
a part in the solution of problems upon the solution of 
which depends the future of American institutions. In 
other words, these problems have intrigued our young people 
by the very fact that they are so stupendous in their nature 
and in the probable consequences which may follow if they 
are not properly dealt with. And nowhere have I found a 
keener or greater ability apparently to deal with this prob- 
lem than the young Republicans of the State of New York. 
Therefore, I repeat, I am delighted to be your guest. I ex- 
pect to receive a great deal more inspiration from you than 
you are going to receive from me. 

Before I proceed with the line of thought which I have 
had in mind, I want to digress a moment to refer to a mat- 
ter concerning which I had not intended to speak. When I 
reached my hotel this afternoon I had delivered to me a 
special delivery letter. It was written by one whom we gen- 
erally know by reputation, and very favorably. The letter 
was somewhat critical of your humble servant. The critical 
part I am not going to mention. I do not think the public 
is interested in how little he thinks of me or how much I 
think of him. He is a gentleman to whom a response is due 
on one or two questions which he asked and I am going to 


read one of the questions which he propounded because he 
said he expected an answer from this meeting tonight. 

“T should like to know what part the Constitution of 
the United States is to have in your scheme for a new Re- 
publican party. It looks to many of us that it is time to 
know what you folks mean by a new Republican party from 
the standpoint of constitutional government. Will you tell 
the people tonight? If not, I shall publish my letter.” 

Well, I hope he will publish his letter. 

Now, I didn’t really suppose it was necessary in a Re- 
publican meeting to speak about our fealty and respect for 
the Constitution of the United States. I assumed that was 
taken for granted in all Republican gatherings. 

A party which was organized for the purpose of pre- 
serving the American Constitution need not renew its faith 
in the Constitution every time an assembly gathers. [I have 
a feeling that those who are constantly insinuating that some 
of us are not regardful of the Constitution are thinking too 
strongly upon that part of the Constitution which protects 
property and too little upon that part which protects human 
right. 

The most sacred part of the Constitution of the United 
States is that which protects the liberty of the individual and 
the principal rights of the people of the United States, and 
when a fight is made by any one to exert all the power con- 
ferred upon us by the Constitution to protect the rights and 
privileges of the United States, some people get frightened 
for fear we are against the Constitution of the United 
States. I not only believe in the Constitution, but I still 
cling to that old theory that the people alone can amend the 
Constitution of the United States. 

It may be a Quaker theory, but I still believe that the 
Republican party believes in that document. To give you 
an illustration of what I mean, and to illustrate to my 
friends who may be listening on the radio, there has been 
growing up in this country for the last forty years the prac- 
tice of permitting the departments at Washington to make 
rules and regulations; or, in other words, to enact laws the 
violation of which constitutes a crime, and today there are 
7,000 laws on the statute book or hidden away in the ar- 
chives of the departments which were never enacted by the 
Congress of the United States and no man knows when he 
goes to his business tomorrow under which particular code 
of laws he is to operate that day. 

Now, if that is constitutional and the greatest tribunal 
on the face of the earth should decide it is constitutional, I 
think the Constitution needs an amendment, because there is 
no tryranny so demoralizing and so intolerant as to live 
under a set of laws enacted by no legislative body, unknown 
to many or very few except those who saw fit to issue them, 
and which may be changed every night and changed before 
breakfast every morning. 
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! must say that that is the practice which has been 
growing up for many years, and it is one which we ought, 
as a party, to reject once and for all. If the fathers thought 
they were settling anything definitely beyond question, it was 
that the legislative powers of this government were in the 
Congress of the United States. I believe with my friend, 
Nye, that this is a two-party government. There should al- 
ways be at least two great political parties in the United 
States. It has always been so; it in all probability will con- 
tinue to be true. “There must be two political parties. There 
is no way by which to protect the public interest except 
through the stress of two great contending political parties, 
and the stress is laid upon the young Republicans of this 
country to see that one of those great political parties con- 
tinues to be the Republican party in the United States. 


Our hope lies with the young Republicans. There is 
no hope elsewhere. Not in the days of Abraham Lincoln, 
not in the days of Theodore Roosevelt, were the problems 
more searching and deep seated, calling for higher and more 
unselfish purpose, than the problems which now confront 
the young people, including the young Republicans, of the 
United States. “These problems must all be adjusted and 
finally receive their determined result through the contest 
between political parties. ‘They cannot, under our form of 
government, be adjusted in any other way. In other words, 
it is upon the anvil of party strife that great and sound pub- 
lic opinions are hammered into form. Such is the nature of 
our institution, and I am here tonight to contribute my mite, 
and | recognize that it is only a mite, to the end that the 
Republican party may continue to be one of the great po- 
litical parties of the United States. 

It is my belief that there is just as much room, just as 
inuch need, and just as much demand for the Republican 
party of Theodore Roosevelt as there was when this courage- 
ous leader directed the affairs of this nation, and it is my 
belief that if the rank and file, if the great body, of the 
voters of the United States are given an opportunity to vote 
for such a party, they will restore it to power and its place 
of influence in the United States. 

One of our great papers in this city asked, in an edi- 
torial, what we who were asking for reorganization were 
going to do with it. Thirteen million five hundred thou- 
sand voters voted for the party this fall. Well, we are 
going to keep them all, except about 250, perhaps. In 
other words, we want a party with an affirmative pro- 
vram, looking to the better interest of the people of the 
United States, constructed along lines which at one time 
gave the party its place of prominence. 

I think we will all agree, judging from the last election, 
that there is something the matter with the Republican 
party. It needs attention. It seems to have lost out with 
the American people. Now, my friends, if any one has a 
plan by which to reorganize or rebuild the party and regain 
the support from the millions which it has lost, and to re- 
seal the allegiance of the men and women who have left it, 
1 should like to see the plan. I have no pride of author- 
ship. If any one has a scheme by which to regain the con- 
fidence of those whose support it has lost, I can assure you 
that I will consider it with deep sympathy, but I am utterly 
opposed, individually, to the program of doing nothing. 

We live in the most rapidly changing, moving era in the 














history of the world. Economic forces, political forces, 
science, everything is contributing to sudden and great 
change. It is utterly impossible for a great political power 
or a great political party to retain the confidence of the 
progressive and moving people unless it proposes a program 
which is in accordance with the moving spirit of the people. 

Now, it may be that what some of us think and what 
some of us said have little consequence in this matter, but 
what the millions of men and women out yonder in the open, 
who have no interest in politics, save that of securing good 
government, who have no selfish purpose to serve other than 
to secure policies and programs which will serve the people 
generally, what they think and what they believe is of very 
great consequence to the Republicans of the United States, 
and I ask those who are in control of the organization, in 
control of the party machinery, “What is your program for 
regaining the confidence of the millions whom we have lost 
in the recent years? What is the program for the purpose 
of securing the activity and support of the young people of 
this country? They are not going to stand still. They are 
going to have a part in this moving process, and what is the 
program for the purpose of securing the attention and the 
support of these young people?” 


The reason of my suggestion for reorganization of the 
party came because of the fact that it was practically an- 
nounced by those in authority that there would be no move- 
ment, no progress but that of waiting to see when the storm 
would blow over. 

It has been said with some degree of taunt thrown at 
Senators, ‘““What is a liberal?” I do not think a liberal can 
be tested by any particular proposition or any particular 
policy, but a liberal is one who, like the philosopher of old, 
recognizes that the world does move, and that as it moves 
it brings along new problems which must necessarily receive 
the attention of political parties. 


I read in the dictionary this afternoon the definition of 
a liberal, and I accepted it as being correct. It says, “A 
liberal is one who is friendly to new ideas, one who looks 
with favor upon reform in the administration of government, 
one who is friendly to new ideas.” 


“A conservative is one who is unfriendly to new ideas, 
who does not look with favor upon change, who wishes 
things to remain as they are.” Well, we only had 13,500,- 
000 this last campaign, so we can’t remain as we are with 
any degree of satisfaction. In other-words, my friends, 
those who are contending for a liberal organization of the 
party have in mind just exactly what this definition says, that 
of recognizing the new situation, the new problems, looking 
upon them with a friendly spirit and seeking to solve them 
in the interest of the people of the United States. 

As I see it, the talk about a conservative party in this 
country within the near future is to shut our eyes to all the 
things about us. If we hold the politics of this country 
within the covers of liberal constitutional lines, we shall do 
marvelously well. That is what we ought to strive for. To 
do anything less than liberally to consider these problems, 
to do anything less than to adopt a liberal attitude toward 
these questions, is to place ourselves in a position as a party 
where we can do nothing. 


The great World War with its aftermath, the devastat- 
ing period which followed the war, the utter breakdown of 
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our financial and economic system and the millions and mil- 
lins of people who have been ruined by it, these things have 
shaken humanity to its depths. They have brought problems 
to us never dreamed of a quarter of a century ago. 

Now, my friends, if we are going to hold our constitu- 
tional form of government, if we are going to preserve per- 
sonal liberty, we must at the same time be prepared to adopt 
a system of economic and social justice to the great body of 
the people of the United States. 

If we do not recognize these conditions and as a party 
prepare ourselves to deal with them along liberal lines, we 
may continue to be a republic in name, but we will cease to 
be a republic in fact, and we cannot do those things. We 
cannot even help to solve these problems if we refuse to 
recognize the fact that new problems bring new methods 
and that if we are going to meet them we must establish 
principles to meet the conditions. It is my belief, as in- 
dicated by Senator Nye, that the driving power of politics 
for the next quarter of a century is going to come from the 
realm of labor, from the realm of the producer, from the 
realm of the average man and woman, from those who have 
felt the crush of the system which has preceded it. I re- 
peat, if we are going to hold this government in constitu- 
tional lines, we must be prepared to adopt a system for more 
equitable distribution of the wealth of this country. 

No one that I know of connected with this idea of a 
reorganization of the party has the slightest consideration 
for the proposition that we are going to adopt unconstitu- 
tional or un-American methods. I contend that the Con- 
stitution of the United States is sufficient to do full service 
to the economic justice of the people of the United States. 

Now, my friends, since this suggestion about reorgan- 
ization of the party started, there has been a wild cry going 
up from certain quarters for a platform. “Give us a plat- 
form.” Maybe we will get on that platform. I have ob- 
served in my brief experience in politics that the individuals 
who execute a platform are far more important than the 
platform itself. In other words, my friends, it is more im- 
portant to know who is going to execute the platform than 
to know what the platform is to be. I have heard of parties 
that abandoned their platform after they got into power. 

If we should write the most liberal platform imagin- 
able, if my friend Nye should write the platform—and I 
do not know of any one whom I would rather trust to write 
the platform—if he should write that platform and then 
our conservative friends who are in control of the party at 
the present time should execute that platform Mr. Nye 
wouldn’t recognize it. 

Two statements have been made recently, one by your 
distinguished national committeeman, and one by our chair- 
man. I am not here tonight to indulge in personalities; for 
these men personally I have the highest regard, but I do not 
believe in their political philosophy as indicated in these 
statements. I want to refer to them very briefly for the 
purpose. 

I assume that this declaration was put out as the policy 
of these gentlemen, as the policy of the organization at the 
present time. Now, if it is the policy of the organization 
at the present time, then I am bound to disagree with it, not 
because I disagree with them as persons but because I dis- 
agree with their views. I do not think under that philosophy 
you can build up a Republican party in this country. 


Referring to the chairman, your distinguished national 
committeeman said with not enough money to pay his 
traveling expenses (that is the saddest line that was ever 
written; Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Churchyard” was not 
sadder) with not enough money to pay his traveling ex- 
penses, | understand that the sum total that the chairman 
got from the great state of the North, was $25,000. 

What a significant comment on what has happened in 
this country recently. Where are these gentlemen that con- 
tributed so liberally when we were in power? They have 
gone elsewhere. They have found shelter in other quarters, 
but it is worthy of comment to say that it ought to teach the 
Republican party that it is infinitely better to have the loy- 
alty of the men and womer. throughout this country who 


‘have fought the battles for the party and won its victory, 


who would like to do so again, than to depend upon the men 
for contributions, who are not interested unless they think 
they can get a return from a party. 


They know perfectly well that the Republican party 
is not in a position to make good their contributions, so they 
have gone elsewhere. I hope they will stay. 


Now, this is a statement about which I felt somewhat 
aggrieved, “If the Roosevelt party satisfies the great body 
of the public, then those Republicans should continue to 
take the line of least resistance and support the Democratic 
candidates.” 

Well, so far as I am concerned, I am not going to do 
it. But I realize and I know from actual observation and 
contact that millions of men and women who have gone to 
the Democratic party were as good Republicans and as loyal 
Republicans as ever supported the Republican party. They 
went because they lost hope in the program, or no program 
of the Republican party. 


For myself, I do not propose to accept the line of least 
resistance and go into the Democratic party. I propose to 
accept the line of most resistance and help make the Repub- 
lican party what it ought to be. 

“Further,” says the distinguished national committee- 
man, “the Republican party cannot imitate the New Deal.” 
No, nor nobody else. 

“The Republican party cannot stagger to the left.” 
No, but it can move and do a great service to the party and 
a great service to the people of the United States. We are 
not going to stagger, but we are going to the left as sure as 
I am alive. 

“The Republican party should continue to stand its 
yround.” What is the ground? Now if we knew, then we 
could have a real debate. Yes, stand its ground until the 
last battalion has deserted the flag. The most successful 
maneuvers of Napoleon were not when he stood his ground, 
but when he carried the war into Egypt. What we want 
to do is to take some ground which we have lost and we can 
do so without sacrificing a single iota of American principles 
or American institutions. There is just as much room for a 
liberal party under the Constitution as there is for a con- 
servative party under the Constitution. 

Now, following this letter was a statement from our 
lovable chairman, a most likable gentleman. If I was Presi- 
dent, I would appoint him Ambassador to Russia. He was 
a great success as an ambassador, but read his statement from 
beginning to end, and there is just one conclusion you can 
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draw, and that is that he is not in favor of moving forward. 


If he moves at all, it is backward. 1 ask you in all candor, 
my Republican friends, will that attitude save the Repub- 
lican party? 

If it did save the Republican party with its minority 
power, would it be rendering a proper service to the people 
of the United States? 

What we want is an aggressive, progressive, determined 
program in harmony with fundamental American principles. 

Now, having referred to them, it seems to me that 
there is only one thing for those who want a reorganized 
and progressive party to do, and that is to go out and or- 
vanize; organize a precinct, organize your town, your city, 
your state, like these magnificent leaders in New York are 
doing at the present time. The time will come, in my opin- 
ion, after you have organized your state, that you will need 
a national organization. You will need a national organiza- 
tion for the reason that you cannot carry on a united front 
throughout the nation without unity, and without the unity 
of an organization. 

I trust that these gentlemen here in New York, when 
they have completed their task in the state, will reach out 
and call into conference the young Republicans who think 
as we do from all parts of the United States. 

I have heard for the last two weeks from the Repub- 
lican clubs of twenty states in this Union. Take my word 
for it, these young men are ready for the battle. They are 
ready to enlist until the ides of November, 1936, and if they 
do we will win our victory in 1936. 

Just a word, with the brief time I have left. I was 
going to give you an outline of what I think ought to be 
our platform. I hope no one will have paralysis. As I see 
it, the supreme question in politics, in the world and in 
Idaho (well, you have heard about Idaho this evening, so it 
isn’t out of place for me to refer to it), I will say, then, in 
the world and in the United States, is how to protect and 
preserve the rights and liberties and economic privileges of 
the average man and woman in the United States. 

The trend for the last quarter century (and I am not 
speaking now of particular measures) has been against 
chiseling down and cutting away the rights and privileges 
of the average man and woman both in the world and in 
the United States. 





When this great depression came we were astonished 
to find millions of people who were supposed to be self-sup- 
porting pass onto the relief rolls almost overnight. Why was 
it that these people who are supposed to be self-supporting 
found that almost overnight they had to ask help of their 
state or their government? It was because they had no re- 
serves to fall back on. It was because they had no means 
to tide them over even a brief period. 

One man whose authority we will not question has now 
revealed that at the beginning of this depression nearly 80,- 
000,000 people in the United States had an income of less 
than $700 a year. That income had to take care of the 
family from three to five, of sickness, pay the rent and pay 
for food and pay for their living, and I undertake to say that 
no economic system can be defended which works to the 
end of leaving 80,000,000 people out of 120,000,000 with 
an income of less than $700 a year while there is a con- 
centration of wealth beyond the power of language to 
portray. 

That has been brought about by reason of the fact that 
for forty years, with one brief exception, the power of 
monopoly had been drawing from the masses into the center 
until the masses were practically shorn of the means by 
which to meet any catastrophe. When the Democratic 
party adopted its platform in 1932, it declared that one of 
the contributing causes to the great depression was mon- 
opolies and it was right, it was sound, and then it declared 
that if it was given power it would strengthen the laws 
against monopolies and destroy monopoly in the United 
States, and the first thing it did when it was given power 
was to repeal or suspend all laws that would destroy or even 
control monopoly. The result is, as Mr. Nye said, there is 
more ruthless aggression upon the part of monopoly in this 
country than there has been at any time in the history of the 
United States. 

I want to say, in conclusion, that you may pour your 
money out of the Treasury of the United States, you may 
carry on your money system to the fullest extent, you may 
pass old age pensions, you may pass unemployment laws, you 
may do everything to relieve the people in the present crisis, 
but if you do not take away the power of corporations to fix 
prices for 120,000,000 people, your work will have been in 


vain. 


National Transportation Questions 


By JOSEPH B. EASTMAN, 


Federal Coordinator of Transportation, before the Boston Chamber of Commerce at Boston, Mass., December 20, 1934. 
Broadcast over National Broadcasting Company, Station WEAF. 


I is a rare pleasure to me, after touring the country 
| more or less, to get back home to New England. Bos- 

ton has, I believe, been defined as a “state of mind,” 
but at all events it is a mental condition which for 15 years 
I found very agreeable and good for the soul. I am glad to 
be exposed to it once more, if only for a few hours. In- 
cidentally I may say that I joined the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce in the early days of its career, and out of senti- 
ment have remained a member ever since. At times, when 
Bill Day is arguing before the Commission, | have worried 





a little over my share of the responsibility, but have salved 
my conscience by asking him some embarrassing questions. 
Let me say also, before getting down to business, that I am 
honored by the presence here today of the distinguished rep- 
resentatives of our neighbor on the north. As a member of 
the Chamber, I hope you will treat them royally while they 
are here, because I have found on my fishing excursions to 
Canada in the summer time that that is the way they do it 
up there. 

Ever since 1919 I have been dealing officially with 
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national transportation questions. Some may suggest that this 
is one of the things that is the matter with the railroads, but 
I leave that unkind thought for others to develop. For the 
past 18 months, however, I have had a special job of what 
may be called high-pressure concentration on the transporta- 
tion situation and a diagnosis of its ills. It would be more 
accurate to say that I have been undertaking to organize 
and direct such a study, for I have been utilizing the minds 
and experience of men, both on and off my staff, who know 
more than I about many of these matters. What I shall 
try to do today is to give you just a few of the high lights 
of what we think we have developed. 

Our railroads today are in a very low state of health, 
financially and physically. In the 100 years of their history, 
they have often been in a similar state. Some time ago I 
delved into the past and found, for example, that the “plight 
of the railroads” was one of the prime topics of conversa- 
tion in the 80’s and 90’s. However, the railroad tide reached 
a record low ebb in the present depression, and the reasons 
are plain. In the first place, general business fell to record 
depths, and in the second place, the railroads are now meet- 
ing the most widespread, diversified, and intense competition 
that they have ever encountered. I saw a statement re- 
cently that the “decline of traffic in this depression has been 
as high as 50 per cent, as compared with a maximum decline 
of less than 20 per cent in previous depressions.” I believe 
that to be an accurate comparison. You in New England 
know well the direct competition that the railroads are meet- 
ing from private automobiles, trucks, busses, steamships, pipe 
lines, and airplanes; the effect on their traffic of fuel oil, 
natural gas, and hydro-electric power; and the reduction in 
necessary transportation which is accomplished by the de- 
centralization and spreading of manufacture, such as has 
taken place in the cotton textile and shoe industries. 

The railroads are not an obsolescent form of trans- 
portation. The thing has happened to them which has hap- 
pened to many other industries with the progress of science 
and invention. A comparatively sudden but great change in 
conditions has outmoded many of their ways of doing busi- 
ness and accelerated obsolescence in their equipment ana 
other property. They can adjust themselves to the new con- 
ditions. It will take time, the process will not be painless, 
it will draw upon reserves of enterprise and initiative, but 
it can be done. We have been trying to help the railroads 
survey the situation and find out how to go about the job, 
and also to determine how the Government can be of aid. I 
shall say something about both of these matters. 

Any industry with a monopoly, or a partial monopoly, 
is peculiarly susceptible to a certain disease. For want of a 
better term, let us call it the disease of dry rot. Those suf- 
fering from this ailment lose the commercial spirit. They 
are content with old methods, they cease to be alert in the 
search for new, they grow heedless of the needs and desires 
of those whom they serve, they expect patrons to adjust 
themselves to service instead of the reverse, they become 
dictatorial and arbitrary. Even a monopoly can escape this 
disease, but only through unusual wisdom and driving force 
at the top. 

The railroads by no means fell a complete victim to this 
disease, for there has always been much competition within 
the industry; but they have suffered from it in spots. My 
staff has prepared a report on the handling of railroad pas- 


senger traffic which will soon be released, and I believe that 
it will furnish proof on this point. Let me quote in ad- 
vance a paragraph from that report which attracted my 
attention: 

The program which should be followed is one well . 
known in other industries. First, present service demands 
of the market are thoroughly explored and classified and 
future demands anticipated; next, the prices which a cus- 
tomer, who does not have to buy, is willing to pay are 
carefully ascertained; then a type of service filling each de- 
mand and within the price limitation is designed; and 
finally, and by no means least, this service is sold through 
an intelligent and planned method of sales promotion. 


There are, as the report will show, extraordinary op- 
portunities in the passenger business for such a program. 
The automobile has made great inroads on railroad passenger 
traffic, but on the other hand it has tremendously increased 
the travel habit of the American people. He is another para- 
graph from the report: 

The private automobile definitely emerged as an im- 
portant factor in intercity travel in 1922, when its distance 
passenger miles had risen to 25 per cent of the rail pas- 
senger miles. Within the next three years, passenger travel 
of private automobiles had grown to be twice that handled 
by rail. In two years more, the highway was handling four 
times as many passenger travel miles as the railways. 
Within seven years, that is, at the end of 1929, the Ameri- 
can travel market had been expanded in volume over five- 
told. Despite the effects of the economic depression, this 
travel market in 1933 was still over four times as great 
as it was in 1920. 


There are many advantages which the railroads can 
offer over travel by private automobile or bus. They can 
have, if they will go after it, a much larger share of the 
great pool of travel which exists in this country today, and 
at the same time do their part in increasing the travel habit 
still more. But this will need the same study of the potential 
market, the same fitting of service to demands, the same 
adjustment of cost and price to what patrons will pay, and 
the same ability in salesmanship as have characterized, for 
example, the production and sale of automobiles. 

Under present conditions no more important task con- 
fronts the railroads than the pricing of their service, pas- 
senger and ‘freight. It can no longer be left to rate clerks 
of whatever title and however experienced in tariff tech- 
nicalities. Nor can it be hogtied by blind adherence to past 
precedents or sacrosanct “‘rate structures.” It calls for rail- 
road statesmen, if that term can be used in connection with 
railroads—men with a comprehensive knowledge of the na- 
tion’s travel and commerce and their flows; men who have 
explored the transportation markets; men whose interest cen- 
ters on customer requirements and demands and how they 
can best be met and satisfied; men who have measured the 
ceilings which the ability of the customer to use an alterna- 
tive mode of transport has superimposed upon railroad price 
ranges. It will also need men who have mastered the details 
of operating, servicing and equipment problems and with the 
ingenuity to devise means of improving service and increasing 
traffic volume and revenue by reducing costs and prices. 

Another thing which the railroads will have to do is to 
cooperate with each other and with their competitors to a 
much greater extent. All of our studies point directly to the 
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fact that the big opportunities for elimination of waste and 
improvement of service lie in greater unity of action and in 
collective dealing with many matters. When we reach such 
conclusions, the railroads suspect that they are a product of 
my own leaning toward railroad nationalization; but I 
assure you that they have been reached without any prompt- 
ing on my part and by men who have no liking for na- 
tionalization and have no taint of Socialism in their make-up. 
Several of them came direct from the railroad industry. 

The fact is that the railroads now operate jointly in 
many ways as a single transportation system, but this system 
works imperfectly because it is under the authority, leaving 
out the little lines, of more than a hundred separate and in- 
dividual managements. ‘There has been no effective control 
over matters of common concern, and many impediments are 
interposed to the best and most economical joint service. 
This situation exists at terminals and on the line, in the op- 
eration of trains, in the provision of equipment, in the mak- 
ing of rates, in the solicitation of business, and even in such 
matters as accounting. I could give you plenty of specifica- 
tions, if time permitted. 

There are many, both in and out of the railroad in- 
dustry, who think that the only cure for this wasteful and 
ineficient management of the joint system is actual con- 
solidation, or its equivalent, on a gigantic scale, under either 
public or private auspices. They know the intense individ- 
ualism which prevails among railroad managements. They 
have had actual experience, as I have had, with their in- 
stinctive resistance to anything which spells collective action 
and their fear that it may operate to the relative disad- 
vantage of the property for which they are individually re- 
sponsible, a fear which is intensified down the line by dread 
that it may have some adverse personal effect. 

However, I believe that it is possible to work the prob- 
lem out in another way without such great consolidations 
through a better organization of the industry which will 
leave the individual managements in charge of the many 
matters which are of only individual concern and yet pro- 
vide an effective means of control over the matters which 
are of common concern. The principle is the same as that 
which we follow in our own governments in the relation of 
the Federal authority to the States and of the latter to the 
local subdivisions. Recently the railroads have made a start 
in that direction by creating the Association of American 
Railroads, which has been given by its articles of association 
a far wider authority over the matters which relate to the 
operation of the railroads as a joint system of transportation 
than any central organization of the railroads has hitherto 
had. It is a promising undertaking and merits full coopera- 
tion and assistance. As you know, it is fortunate to have 
at its head a man with whom you in New England are well 
acquainted, Mr. J. J. Pelley, former president of the New 
Haven railroad. 

The idea of such joint and collective action on the part 
of the railroads would have caused the country, not many 
years ago, many shudders of apprehension. In the old days 
the endeavor was to enforce competition in the railroad in- 
dustry by Federal and State anti-trust statutes, and every 
form of pooling was prohibited. We began in 1920 to see 
the inconsistency of that with a policy of complete regula- 
tion, and provided in the Transportation Act which was 
passed in that year for the removal of many of these bar- 


riers of cooperation. More recently, with the tremendous 
development of other transportation agencies, the country 
has perceived that no cooperation within the railroad indus- 
try can deprive it of effective transportation competition, and 
that lack of cooperation is preventing the railroads from 
doing their best in this competitive struggle. 

Another high light in the railroad situation is the op- 
portunity for improving service and revenues by the modern- 
ization of equipment and other facilities and the proper 
utilization of the other transportation agencies. My staff 
has been studying both of these matters with the help of 
much outside assistance. It is quite clear, and can be demon- 
strated, that the truck and the bus particularly, but also the 
air plane and the water carrier, can be used with advantage 
in certain situations to supplement or substitute for rail 
operation. They can perform certain operations more 
cheaply or better or both than the railroads can. Where 
that is the case, there is no reason why they should not be 
combined with rail operation and every reason why they 
should be. The New England railroads have been among 
the pioneers in such undertakings, but they have in no wise 
exhausted the opportunities. These are great now and will 
grow as time goes on. Many other countries are headed in 
this direction, and some of them have gone farther than we 
have. Incidentally, I suggest to the Association of American 
Railroads that it send men abroad to study operations in those 
other countries. I am willing to guarantee that if they will 
divest themselves of normal American self-satisfaction and 
conceit, they will pick up some very useful ideas. 

Not only are there these opportunities, but adversity 
and competition and modern science have had their usual 
results, so that the chances for important changes in rail- 
road motive power and equipment which will lower costs 
and improve service are better than they have been in many 
years. I refer to air-conditioned, light-weight passenger 
cars; diesel-electric engines; gas or diesel motors with other 
means of transmission and applied to smaller units; other 
types of improved motive power—steam, gas, and electric; 
light-weight freight cars of new design; and interchange- 
able containers, or the like, which can be moved by rail on 
flat cars and given store-door service at origin or destination 
by motor trucks. I look forward particularly to the use of 
such containers, not so much for the handling of less-than- 
carload traffic as for the handling of carload commodities in 
units which will better fit the trade and also enable the com- 
plete coordination of railway, waterway and highway carrier, 
both within and without terminal areas. 

Do not get the idea that I advocate too precipitate a 
modernization of railroad equipment. These new devices 
must be tried out thoroughly before they are put to extensive 
use, for some of them are still in the development stage. In 
this connection I have great hopes of the scientific research 
organization which the Association of American Railroads is 
to establish. Our railroads have had great need for such a 
centralized staff which can serve them all alike. Their 
mechanical officers have worked in many different and di- 
vergent directions and mostly without the necessary equip- 
ment for adequate research and testing. They have often 
been the prey of the outside manufacturer and salesman. Far 
too little progress has been made toward reasonable standard- 
ization and simplified practice. The experience of other 
great industries has shown what can be done through gen- 
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uine and centralized scientific research, which can even go 
so far as to make inventions to order instead of waiting until 
they come around. It is gratifying to know that the rail- 
roads are about to follow these excellent examples. 

I come now to the relation of the Federal Government 
to this transportation situation. It can help in various ways, 
and I shall now mention only one or two of the more im- 
portant points. We have gradually developed over a long 
period of years a rather complete system for.the public reg- 
ulation of the railroads. Its object is to protect both the 
railroads and their users against abuses. All of a sudden, 
so to speak, other transportation agencies have come to the 
front and taken a very important place. They are not reg- 
ulated, as the railroads are regulated, and some of them not 
at all. The situation is unbalanced and unfair. Either we 
should abandon or curtail railroad regulation, or we should 
put the other agencies under similar restraint. 

There is nothing in history or experience which justifies 
the conclusion that we ought to revert to free-for-all, un- 
regulated competition in transportation. It has been tried 
many times, but it never has worked and it never will work. 
It breeds cut-throat competition, which results in all man- 
ner of discriminations, usually in favor of the big shipper 
and the big community, and unreasonable rates where op- 
portunity permits, and winds up in a financial demoralization 
which imperils safety and good service, undermines labor, 
destroys the stablity which good business conditions require, 
and eventually stops the investment of funds necessary to de- 
velopment, unless it leads, as it often does, to sub rosa com- 
bination and monopoly. 

The railroads, which have had long experience with 
regulation, do not want it abandoned, and the main differ- 
ence of opinion, so far as the other transportation agencies 
are concerned, is as to the form which it shall take. They 
all realize the need for some stabilizing force and that the 
power of the Government is required to make it effective. 
The predominant opinion among shippers is, I believe, in 
favor of regulation. The purpose is not to suppress any 
form of transportation, or to sacrifice the other carriers at 
the railroad altar. If there were any such purpose, it would 
be wholly futile. Each one of these forms of transportation 
does certain things better than any of the others. They all 
satisfy public needs, and the public may be depended upon 
to see to it that they are preserved. 


The purpose of regulation is to protect. It does not 
do away with competition but it improves its quality. It en- 
courages cooperation and coordination. It stops endless 
chain rate-cutting, but it should not undertake to elevate the 
rates of any transportation agency merely for the purpose of 
protecting a competitor or above the level which is justified 
by its own costs of operation. If any form of transporta- 
tion can dominate a particular field of service upon that 
basis, it is entitled to the opportunity. The protection which 
is to be given is not against charges for services which are 
economically sound, but against the charges which costs do 
not justify, which are economically unsound, which are 
based on what has come to be known as destructive com- 
petition, and which demoralize the transportation market. 


The facts, therefore, warrant the conclusion that Fed- 


eral regulation should be extended equally over all the im- 
portant forms of transportation for the protection both of 


Congress. 


the carriers themselves and of the public which they under- 
take to serve. It is also clear that this regulation like the 
operation of the carriers, must itself be coordinated, and that 
the way to accomplish this result is to place it in the hands 
of a single agency which will cover the field and be informed 
in regard to all phases of the entire transportation situation. 
That agency must be so organized, however, that it can 
give the specialized attention to each form of transportation 
which its own peculiar conditions require and yet deal con- 
sistently with them all. It must also be so organized that it 
will function efficiently and as expeditiously as human limita- 
tions permit. 

Nor is it enough to stop with mere regulation and the 
cure of evils after they arise. We have in the past done too 
little in the way of planning and prevention. The trans- 
portation situation has been allowed to develop without any 
yeneral guidance and with very little foresight or fore- 
thought. It is of course idle to attempt to plan the trans- 
portation future very far ahead. Unforeseen changes in in- 
dustrial conditions and population trends are bound to occur, 
as well as unforeseen improvements in the art of transporta- 
tion. A plan made 25 or so years ago would have given a 
very prominent place to the electric railway and a minor 
place to the highway vehicle. 


The planning which should be done has a closer rela- 
tion to the present. I have in mind a governmental agency, 
relieved from the routine of regulation, with the duty of 
keeping fully informed in regard to the entire transporta- 
tion situation and acting as an adviser to the President and 
It would be equipped with a small staff of ex- 
perts to study the means of transport at hand and the best 
use which can be made of them. It would undertake to en- 
courage development of each form of transportation in line 
with its potential capacity to render service, to discourage 
its uneconomic use where some other agency can better meet 
the public needs, to check the provision of new facilities 
which will serve no sound economic purpose, to promote the 
cooperation of the various agencies in needed joint operation, 
and to stimulate research and experimentation in means of 
improving service. This agency would have authority to in- 
vestigate any broad question in transportation which it finds 
to be in need of investigation, such as the general principles 
of rate making or methods of management and organization. 
It would undertake to bring opposing groups together for 
the purpose of reconciling their differences of opinion and 
composing controversies. It would keep in touch with all 
the departments of Government which deal with transporta- 
tion. It would report each year on the state of transporta- 
tion in the nation and recommend any desirable changes in 
legislation. 

The thought, in short, is to keep the Government in 
close contact with transportation, not as a mere regulatory 
force, but for the purpose of comprehending trends, fore- 
seeing difficulties before they arise, bringing the component 
parts into cooperation with each other, and endeavoring to 
shape the course of Government policy and action to the end 
of securing a national system of transportation which will 
keep abreast of developments in the art of transportation, 
meet the needs of the shipping and traveling public as they 
should be met, and at the same time avoid unnecessary du- 
plication, lost motion, and waste. ! have given this thought 
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to you in a capsule, so to speak, but I hope to develop it more 
fully later on. There is more in it than may appear on the 
surface. 

There is more that I should like to say in regard to the 
relation of the Government to the transportation situation, 
but the trouble is that it would take a long time to say it. 
‘These addresses which I have been making are in the nature 
of chapters in a serial story, and it does not do to offer too 
much food for thought at one time, particularly at the end 
of a meal of food for the body and on a business day. 

We do the best we can with these problems at Washing- 








ton and hope to point the way to their solution, but they can- 
not really be solved without the help of the entire country. 
From some points of view the transportation problem is not 
only difficult but discouraging. The heartening thing is the 
keen interest that I find in it everywhere. The people of the 
ceuntry realize, I believe, that there is a serious problem to 
be solved; they want to bring order out of chaos; and they 
are prepared to back sound plans to that end. If we can 
improve this situation, it will go far to improve general eco- 
nomic conditions in the nation. I hope that we may have 
vour help. 


Are the Criminal Courts 
Doing Their Dutyr 


By FERDINAND PECORA 
Member, Federal Securities Commission (Formerly Acting District Attorney of New York County) 


Delivered at the Attorney General's Conference on Crime, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
Tuesday, December 11, 1934. Broadcast over Station WMCA. 


RMIT me, at the outset, to tender a word of trib- 
ute to Attorney-General Cummings, through whose 
enterprise this National Crime Conference has been 
called into session, for the splendid contribution which the 


Department of Justice under his leadership has made toward . 


the reduction of crime. The relentless pursuit and capture 
of criminals, their spesdy and successful prosecution, and 
their fitting punishment, have always been deterrents to 
wrongdoing. 

No one knows better than the professional criminal 
that crime would not pay, if swift and adequate punish- 
ment were to be its sure reward. For the professional crimi- 
nal values his liberty as much as does the average law abid- 
ing citizen. 

The processes by which punishment is determined and 
meted out to the wrongdoer operate substantially through 
our criminal courts. Parenthetically, though, it must be 
observed that the Department of Justice, in certain of its 
brilliant campaigns against organized bands of outlaws in 
recent months, has left very little, if indeed anything, for the 
courts to do in those cases. 

It is highly important that we inquire into the func- 
tioning of our Criminal Courts; for to the extent that they 
may fail in their duty, encouragement is given to our crimi- 
nal classes. 

The mere fact that the subject “Are the Criminal 
Courts Doing Their Duty?” has been assigned to me by our 
distinguished Attorney-General for discussion at this con- 
ference, is of itself strongly suggestive of the opinion that, 
in certain respects at least, our criminal laws are not always 
properly enforced by the courts. 

Obviously, it is impossible, within the limitations of 
time which reasonably must be imposed upon me in this dis- 
cussion, to deal with all the elements which at times have 
tended to impair the efficiency of our Criminal Courts. I 
shall, therefore, consider but a few of them. 


It is trite to say that the prosecution of criminals must 
be fearless, and that punishment must fit not only the crime 
but the criminal as well. These things cannot follow where 
prosecutors and judges are politically minded ; nor where they 
are chosen, not so much for their recognized ability and in- 
tegrity, as for their political subserviency. We have seen 
in too many of our communities shocking evidences of part- 
nership between professional and organized criminals and 
professional and plundering politicians. 

Across the facade of the imposing building which is the 
County Court House in the Borough of Manhattan, City 
of New York, there are carved the words, “THE TRUE 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IS THE FIRM- 
EST PILLAR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT.” 

This sentiment could well be engraved upon every court 
house in the land. But it were far better that it be indelibly 
inscribed upon the hearts of all the men sitting upon the 
benches of our courts, as a ceaseless inspiration to them in 
the discharge of their judicial duties. 

This is, however, almost too much to hope for in those 
cases where the judicial ermine is draped around the shoul- 
ders of one who is a mere political henchman, or of one who 
has purchased his robe at the political bargain counter. That 
some judicial robes have been so acquired, was conclusively 
established during the current year in a public investigation 
recently conducted in one of our great common-wealths. 

Particularly does it impress me that it is the duty of 
local Bar Associations to be ever vigilant about the type of 
men who go upon the bench in their respective communities. 
Who sponsor these men? What are their qualifications? 
Why was preference accorded to them over others? These 
questions, and others of similar import, might well be pressed 
and answers insisted upon by the Bar Associations, with 
great advantage to the public interest and to the cause of 
justice. 

There are instances where our Criminal Courts have 
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failed in their duty, not because of the ineptitude of judges, 
but because of archaic laws of procedure, and of substantive 
law. 

In their sound wisdom, our legislative bodies have 
passed laws designed to safeguard the innocent man against 
conviction. Such laws are expressive of the highest aspira- 
tions of public justice, and should be jealously and zealously 
enforced where they really do protect the innocent. 

Some of these laws, however, instead of preserving the 
liberty and the reputation of the innocent man, have de- 
veloped into impenetrable shields of defence for the guilty 
man against the worthiest efforts of well founded prosecu- 
tions. 

I refer especially to the Constitutional provision against 
self-incrimination. I am aware that this provision was 
written into our fundamental law by the founders of the Re- 
public, and that their commendable purpose was to keep 
the soil of America free from the barbarous and frightful 
inquisitions practised under legal sanction in Europe, by 
means of which confessions were extorted from accused per- 
sons regardless of their truth. Were the repeal of this pro- 
vision to be followed by laws permitting the application of 
torture to accused persons to secure confessions, I would 
urge that we cling tp this Constitutional guarantee as te- 
naciously as we cling to life itself. But no sane person 
would advocate the enactment of such laws today. 

What, in actual operation, has been the effect of this 
principle against self-incriminations? Let me recall to you 
the far from edifying spectacle of a former head of the 
Department of Justice, whose conduct was the subject of 
inquiry before a Federal Grand Jury some years ago. He 
was called before the Grand Jury for questioning about his 
own acts. But he avoided it by invoking his Constitutional 
rights against self-incrimination. In asserting these rights, 
he necessarily had to make the specific claim that his answers 
to the questions propounded to him might tend to incriminate 
him. He could not truthfully have advanced this claim un- 
less his acts or conduct had been such that his answers to 
questions respecting them might have revealed their criminal 
nature. Yet, the very purpose of the inquiry was to ascer- 
tain if he had committed criminal acts. Had he been inno- 
cent of any wrongdoing he could not honestly have claimed 
that his answers would have tended to incriminate him. 
Hence, there would have been no occasion for invoking his 
constitutional rights to avoid an unjust accusation. 

I cite this instance, not as an exceptional case, but sim- 
ply because it readily comes within the recollection of all 
of us. But it illustrates exactly how this constitutional pro- 
tection against self incrimination, in every case where it is 
claimed in good faith, is a refuge for a wrongdoer and not 
for an innocent man. 

Let me seriously urge consideration for the breaking 
down of this barrier against the ascertainment of the truth. 
In its place let me suggest a method by which it would be 
possible for our law enforcement agencies to examine an 
accused person without placing him under disadvantages 
repugnant to fairness or justice. 

It should be required, as a condition to such an exami- 
nation, that the accusation itself be made under oath, so 
that the penalty for perjury might be incurred by one mak- 
ing a false accusation. Then upon the apprehension of the 
accused he should be brought before a magistrate and pub- 


licly subjected to a preliminary examination solely upon the 
issues directly involved, and not upon any collateral issues. 
Upon such examination, the accused should have the right 
of representation by counsel. His testimony should be avail- 
able for use against him upon any subsequent trial or hear- 
ing for the final determination of his guilt or innocence. 

As an accompaniment to such procedure, there should be 
suitable provisions rendering inadmissible in evidence alleged 
confessions obtained through any other medium from per- 
sons so accused. This would largely tend* to eliminate re- 
course to the brutal and brutalizing “third degree”, by which 
the one person acts as accuser, judge, jury and executioner 
of one who may just as likely be innocent as guilty. 

We frequently hear complaints based upon the undue 
protraction of criminal trials with resultant miscarriages of 
justice. In many instances, this complaint is probably well 
founded. In some of them, the responsibility for the in- 
ordinate lengthening of trials unquestionably rests upon the 
presiding judges, who extend too much latitude to counsel 
for cross-examination of witnesses upon collateral issues. 
Because of this excessive use of cross-examination on col- 
lateral issues, the cases are not rare where the verdicts of 
juries turn more upon these collateral issues than upon the 
issues directly at stake. 

Nor is it an unusual thing for juries to become con- 
fused as to the real issues where too great an emphasis is per- 
mitted to be placed upon collateral issues. Then when they 
retire to the jury room after hearing the Court’s charge to 
acquit the defendant if they have a reasonable doubt of his 
guilt, they are apt to mistake this confusion for reasonable 
doubt and hence to acquit the defendant. 

I do not decry or underestimate the useful purposes of 
cross-examination to test the probative value of testimony 
given by witnesses. But surely these purposes may be ade- 
quately served without permitting counsel to indulge in 
cross-examination upon collateral issues to such an extent 
that the real issues may be obscured or distorted beyond 
recognition. 

In the unreasoning criticism that is often flung at our 
Courts, we frequently fail to give adequate consideration to 
the prime importance of the functions of the trial jury in our 
criminal cases. 

After all, before the just penalties of the law may be 
inflicted upon a wrongdoer, a jury must first pronounce him 
guilty. Bear in mind, too, that in our Federal courts as 
well as in the majority of our States, such a verdict must be 
agreed upon by all twelve members of the jury. For in 
those jurisdictions, we still hold fast to the absurd require- 
ments of unanimity in cases of conviction. 

Almost any prosecutor will be able to cite you instances 
from the pages of his experience, where guilty scoundrels 
went unwhipped of justice because a single juror out of the 
twelve held out for acquittal. 

A desperate criminal on trial for his life or liberty, is 
indifferent as to the methods which may be employed to 
prove his conviction. He is intent only upon one thing—the 
thwarting of successful prosecution. And so long as this 
may be accomplished by corrupting a single juror, that will 
be resorted to wherever possible. 

This crime of jury corruption is one which is inherently 
difficult of legal proof, because it is consummated with the 
utmost stealth and circumspection. It could, however, be 
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greatly overcome by amending the law so as to make a ver- 
dict arrived at by ten out of the twelve members of a jury 
decisive of the case. It would then be necessary to corrupt 
at least three members of a jury in order to defeat justice 
by venal means. It would be virtually impossible to reach 
out for three jurors who might be potentially corruptible 
without leaving behind some evidence of their attempted 
prostitution. 

We accept with equanimity decisions vital to our eco- 
nomic and social well being when made by divided bodies. 
Business problems arising in our great industrial corpora- 
tions are determined by a majority vote of boards of direc- 
tors. Even in our judicial system, questions of vast im- 
portance to the common interest may be decided by a bare 
majority of the judges composing our highest courts of re- 
view. And yet, in most of our jurisdictions, we still fatu- 
ously insist upon unanimous jury verdicts upon the relatively 
simple questions of the guilt or innocence of the accused. 

We find ourselves many times quarreling with verdicts 
of acquittal rendered by juries where it seemed to us that 
the evidence conclusively established guilt. The action 
of such juries is frequently condemned as emanating from 
the heart rather than the head. 





This criticism often is made most vociferously by hard- 
headed, clear-thinking men of affairs, who themselves have 
never served on juries because of their studious efforts to 
evade such service. I know of many such citizens who prac- 
tically disfranchise themselves in order to avoid being drawn 
for jury service. That is to say, they deliberately refrain 
from registering as electors or voters, because of their fear 
or belief that such registration would result in their names 
being placed upon the jury rolls. 

The importance of the jury in our system of criminal 
jurisprudence cannot be overemphasized. The sound ad- 
ministration of justice requires the honest and intelligent 
cooperation of honest and intelligent citizens sitting in the 
jury-box. Altogether in too many instances those best quali- 
fied to give our courts that cooperation, sedulously seek to 
avoid jury service. 

To those citizens I say that they are shirking from a 
public duty as important as any which the State may re- 
quire of its loyal, law-abiding citizens in times of peace. 
They are definitely slackers in the great public undertaking 
of enforcing through our courts, that respect for law and 
duly constituted authority which means so much for the 
safety, security and happiness of ‘the people of America. 


Speech to Workers of Milan 


By PREMIER MUSSOLINI 


October 6, 1934, translation furnished by Italian Consulate in New York. 


LACKSHIRTS of Milan! 

Fellow-workers! 

With this huge gathering of people I close the cycle 
of my three Milanese days. The farmers have given the first 
example. ‘Their numerous gifts will relieve the hardships of 
many families all over Italy. I point to the Nation this 
wonderful example of civism and national solidarity offered 
by the farmers of the province of Milan. 

‘Today the heart of the ever young and brave Milan, 
which is indissolubly bound to my heart, slows up somewhat 
its strong beating.: 

You are here at this very moment to witness an event 
that the political history of the morrow will call “the speech 
to the workers of Milan.’ Millions and millions of Italians 
are with you at this moment. And also over the seas and the 
Alps other people are listening. 

| am asking you a few minutes of attention: few min- 
utes that may be the cause of longer meditations. 

The reception of Milan has not surprised me; it has 
deeply moved me. Be not astonished at this assertion. The 
day in which the heart would not be able to vibrate any 
more, that day would mean the end. 

Five years ago, in these very days, the columns of a 
temple that seemed to defy the centuries collapsed with 
great resound. Innumerable fortunes were destroyed, many 
could not survive the disaster. 

What was under these debris? Not only the ruins of 
a few or many individuals, but the end of a period of con- 
temporary history, the end of a system which can be called 
the one of liberal-capitalistic economy. 


Those who prefer to look at the past have spoken of a 
crisis. 

This is not an ordinary crisis in the traditional sense. 
of the word, but is a transition from one historic phase to 
another. The economy, which concerned itself only with 
private gain, is being replaced by an economy which has as its 
principal object the safeguard of the interests of collectivity. 

Before this irrevocable decline there are two solutions 
for the necessary discipline of production. 

The first would be the one of having the State take 
care of all National economy. We do not accept this solu- 
tion, also because we do not intend to multiply by tenfold 
the already exceeding number of State employees. 

The other solution of the problem has been dictated by 
the logic of events and by the development of history.. It is 
the corporative system; and this is the solution of self-disci- 
pline in production left to the producers. 

When I say producers I do not mean only the in- 
dustrialists and the employers; I mean the workers too. 

Fascism proclaims the profound hierarchial equality of 
all individuals in labor and in concept of the Nation. The 
only differences are represented by the scale of their responsi- 
bilities. 

Speaking to the crowd of the populous and courageous 
Bari I said that the object of Fascism was, in the economic 
field, the realization of a higher social justice for the Italian 
people. 

Those declarations, that solemn promise will be main- 
tained. 
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What does a higher social justice mean? It means that 
prove themselves incessantly. 

Furthermore, the workers must enter ever more inti- 
mately into the productive process, participating in its neces- 
sary discipline. 

Since 1929 the masses of Italian workers have come 
nearer to the Fascist revolution. 

What other attitude could they take? That of hostility 
or that of reservation? But how can one be hostile to a 
movement that unites the best part of the Italian people and 
that praises its inexhausted passion of grandeur? 

Or could it be the attitude of indifference? 
indifferent never made and never will make history. 

Only a third attitude was left; the one which the work- 
ing masses have accepted and realized: the one of a perfect, 
clear and sincere devotion to the spirit and to the organs of 
Fascist revolution. 

If the last century was a century of the power of capital- 
ism, the present century is the century of the power and 
glory of labor. 

Science, which has multiplied the possibilities of riches 
and well-being, must also solve the problem of the distri- 
bution of riches to make impossible the paradoxical and cruel 
phenomenon of indigence in the midst of plenty. 

For this creation, which has brought Italy to the fore- 
front of all countries of the world it is necessary from the 
it will take the shape of work for all, with just remuner- 
ation, decent houses, and the possibility for all men to im- 
international point of view that we be left in peace. 

These two things are bound together: that is why I 
shall now make a short review of international matters, 
speaking of the countries which are at our borders, and with 
whom we must keep an attitude that cannot be one of 
indifference, but either one of hostility or one of friendship. 

Let’s begin from the East. It is evident that there is 
no great possibility of improving our relations with Yugo- 
slavia as long as journalistic polemics continue, which wound 
us to the innermost core of our beings. 

The first and absolute condition for a policy of friend- 
ship, not frozen by diplomatic protocols but descending into 
the hearts of the multitudes, is that nobody shall place in 
doubt the bravery of the Italian army which left parts of 
its flesh in the trenches of Carso, of Macedonia and of 
Bligny and gave 600,000 lives for the common victory which 
began to be a common victory only in June 1918, and on 
the Piave. 

Nevertheless, we do feel ourselves to be—and are— 
strong to be able once again to offer the possibility of an 
understanding for which the precise conditions of fact exist. 

We defended and will defend Austrian independence 
which is consecrated by the blood of the Chancellor, who 
was small in stature but great of soul and of heart. Those 
who think Italy has imperialistic aims and wishes to establish 
a protectorate over Austria either are not conversant with 
the realities of the situation or lie, knowing they lie. 

This gives me the occasion to affirm that it is impossible 


But the 


to conceive the development of European history without 
Germany, but it is necessary that certain German currents 
and certain German circles quit giving the impression that 
it is Germany itself who wishes to estrange itself from the 
course of history. 

Our relations with Switzerland are extremely good, and 
they will remain such not only for the first ten years, but 
for a much longer period of time. We only desire that the 
Italianity of the Canton Ticino will be preserved and 
strengthened, not only in our interest, but mostly for the 
interest and for the future of the Swiss Republic. 


There is no doubt that our relations with France have 
very greatly improved in the last year. 

Allow me to start a short parenthesis. Your reactions 
to this speech of mine are so intelligent they prove to me 
that while it is true that diplomatic action must be secret, 
it is possible to speak freely of foreign policies to a great 
people. 

The Italo-French atmosphere has improved. If we suc- 
ceed in reaching a definite agreement, for which I hope very 
sincerely, we shall have done a thing very useful and very 
fruitful of good results not only for the two countries di- 
rectly concerned but also for all Europe. 

In any case we shall see between the end of this month 
and the beginning of the next month. 

Improved relations between the various countries of 
Europe are all the more necessary because the disarma- 
ment conference has entirely failed. No doubt exists that 
Citizen Henderson, who, like all Englishmen, is determined, 
will not succeed in any way in resuscitating the Lazarus of 
disarmament, which lies profoundly buried under the over- 
whelming mass of battleships and guns. 

You are not surprised therefore that we have dedicated 
ourselves resolutely to the integral military preparation of 
the Italian people. 

This is merely another aspect of the corporative system. 

In order that the morale of the troops of labor may be 
high this is why we have proclaimed the necessity for a 
higher social justice. Peoples who do not find within their 
nations conditions of life attuned to the present century are 
peoples who in the hour of need may not give as much as 
is expected of them. 

The future cannot be laid down like an itinerary or 
a timetable, but I again affirm, because I am profoundly 
convinced that Fascism will be the type of this century’s 
European and world civilization. 

For the future, be it certain or uncertain, one thing 
remains as a solid foundation that cannot be shaken or cor: 
roded, and that is our faith and our indomitable will. 

If we are to have peace, true and truthful peace which 
cannot be divorced from justice, then we will be the first 
to adorn our guns with olive branches. 

But if this is not to be, then we, who are men tempered 
by fascism to the hardness of steel, will wreathe our bayonets 
with the laurel of victory. 
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Federal Emergency Relief 


By HARRY L. 








HOPKINS 


Federal Emergency Relief Administrator, before the National Democratic Club at New York, over National 
Broadcasting Company Station. 


OUR chairman has permitted me to choose my own 

subject, but his suggestion was that I might like to 

talk about the relation of relief to the Christmas spirit. 
‘There are eighteen million people on relief who, know better 
than I do what a difficult task that is. For one who still 
stands outside their ranks, even in a position so close to 
them as the Administrator of Relief, it seems like an 
effrontery. 

It is a curious thing what a quantity of sickness, cold- 
ness, hunger and barefootedness we are willing to let other 
men suffer. It literally-has no limit. You can hear it in the 
cautious tone of voice of a man who says, “We'd better be 
careful or we will have a major disaster.”” What, might we 
ask him, would he consider to be a major disaster ? Obviously 
it has nothing to do with numbers. For eighteen million per- 
sons is a large enough number used in any connection to satisfy 
most men. Eighteen million men in an army is a large army. 
Eighteen million sick men is an epidemic larger than any 
we have ever recorded. Eighteen million criminals would 
turn the country into a jail. Eighteen million mad men 
would keep us locked in our rooms in a state of dithering 
It is a figure large enough so that even in dollars we 
have to count carefully to know their full purchasing power. 
For most people large figures are as unusable to their 
reasoning processes as the astronomer’s light-years are to a 
man with a piece of smoked glass. Yet we can easily roll 
across our tongues, without a reaction setting up in the heart 
or mind, the simple statement that eighteen million Amer- 
icans are so poor of this world’s goods that they are on 
relief. 

Since these observers of the other man cannot easily 
visualize the truth by figures, or that is to say by quantity, 
are they able to think in terms of quality of destitution? 
Personally, 1 believe that it is only by comparison to his own 
estate as summed up in items of shoes, pants, shirts, tooth- 
brushes, bread, beans, movies, meat, bed springs, plumbing 
and leaking roofs, that a man can ever see the meaning of 
relief. If any one of you persons here should take a street 
car and get off at any block up and down Manhattan, go 
into the hall of a tenement house and up the steps through 
the hallways of the slums or into the more deceptive, newer, 
cleaner poverty of aspiring apartment houses, what would 
you see that would be intelligible to you? If any one of you 
should take a train and go up into Rhode Island or Massa- 
chusetts or Maine and get off either at local or express stops, 
seeing the poverty of little towns or big industrial cities what 
would you see? If you should take a train to Chicago, to 
Western Pennsylvania and get off at Steubenville, or get off 
at Wheeling, Pittsburgh or Indianapolis, what would you 
see? If you should take a train through the South and stop 
in Tennessee or go west to Mississippi, Arkansas and Texas; 
if you should take a plane to California, Washington or 


North Dakota, what would you see? 


terror. 





May I so impose upon your Christmas spirit as to tell 
you what you would see? You would see two kinds of 
poverty, new and old, and let me tell you that it is the old 
poverty as well as new poverty with which we should be 
concerned. Such poverty as you will see in the slums of 
New York has existed there for a century. People there 
have slept in rooms without windows, they have slept on 
chairs, they have slept on the floor, they have slept four and 
five in a bed since long before we ever heard of this de- 
pression. In 1929, an insurance collector who worked a 
district in a middle western city for several years, had seen 
during the most prosperous years of our country, that district 
go from a comfortable, home-owners’ section in which each 
man sent his children to school well clothed and well fed 
and who had his check ready for the insurance man willingly 
upon the day when it was due, decline until the fathers of 
those families collectively were able to raise only enough 
money to keep the water supply turned on in one central 
house in the block. Their children were barefooted in winter. 
In 1929 a family of nine was supplied for the entire winter 
by the $7.00 which their fifteen year old son earned as an 
errand boy in the drug store, plus $3.80 which their father 
earned in one day from the city during a snow storm, and 
$10 which he received for putting a roof on a house. That 
winter their four year old child had pneumonia three times. 
In any state you wish to mention you can find thousands of 
people who have been underfed for so many years that it is 
a commonplace to believe that these people could not be 
induced to better standard of living. Give them a million 
dollars, it is said, and they will still want beans, pork and 
molasses. It is the well-fed who say it. They are the same 
people who say if you give the poor bathtubs, they’ll only 
store coal in them. It is an old and popular fiction that poor 
people like being poor. 

It is also important to remember, that although there 
is a difference in the living level to which people can aspire 
after fifty years of poverty and the living level to which they 
can aspire after a month of it, that poverty is not so very 
new after a year or two. We all recognize that one of the 
causes of our increasing load is the fact that things wear out. 
A pair of pants would have to be made of iron to last 
through three years of sitting. A pair of shoes would have 
to be made of concrete to resist three years of walking the 
streets in search of work. It is hard to remember a meal 
six hours after it is eaten. Therefore, although I say we 
have both new and old poverty, our depression poverty is 
really new no longer. 

Many of you will say to me that these people like being 
on relief and that they are better off on relief than they 
have ever been before. We have heard that one very often. 
We are told they will not work any more. May I ask you 
one thing? When you know that a relief budget, for lack 
of funds, is placed at the very minimum of a family’s needs 
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and that in very few places it can take care of rent and that 
it can hope to do little more than keep body and soul to- 
gether; and when you realize that this is a nominal budget 
only and because we lack funds, sometimes families are 
permitted to receive less than fifty per cent of that so-called 
ideal budget, which is in itself inadequate to life, may 1 ask 
you if this is an indictment of relief, that it is said to offer 
more than life offered before, or is it an indictment of some- 
thing else? For myself, | do not call it an indictment of 
relief. | grant you that examples which you cite of chiseling, 
racketeering, politics and laziness may be true, but I also say 
that we are in a position to know the proportions of these 
evils, and that it is a fact beyond contradiction that most 
men do not give up without a struggle that intangible thing 
they call their independence. 

We have lately had a new kind of complaint from a 
very astute and humorous economist. He asks: “Why are 
you people in Federal relief always apologizing for straight 
relief, always talking about its being so demoralizing, and 
such a shameful thing, why are you always saying that as 
soon as you can, you are going to have work relief for all 
these people?”” (For you know that we harp upon that a 
good deal in the Relief Administration. We are aware that 
it costs more in the beginning so we have to fight pretty 
hard for it.) This economist says: “Of course, you should 
be apologetic for the amount you give out. The whole matter 
would be righted and men could hold up their heads again 
if you gave them $30 a week and called it independent 
income.” 

The only trouble with this is that the unemployed 
themselves want work. We do not have to tell them that 
not having a job spoils a man for work. They go soft, they 
lose skill, they lose work habits. But they know it before 
you and | know it and it is their lives that are being wrecked, 
not ours. 

We have certain preconceived notions as to how a man 
should act when he is out of a job. We would have him 
look, day in, day out, year in, year out, though he never 
caught sight of a job. We say they lose pride too, but pride 
is as relative as modesty and about as funny. There are old 
stock Americans mining tiff in the Ozarks. “Tiff” is a 
substance you put in high class paint. A whole family can 
make about $2 or $2.50 a week by digging for it. They have 
learned how to survive where foreigners (who it pleases us 
to think have lower standards of living than we do) have 
been beaten out. But these people still have pride left and, 
believe it or not, it is pride that they are Americans. So as 
I say pride is curious. Our own idea of pride for the other 
fellow is that he should be ashamed of being on relief. We 
want him to creep up back alleys with his head in his coat 
collar (if he has a coat) to the relief office. Well, he does 
do this for the first month. After that he decides, perhaps, 
it is best to take it on the chin with the other people who 
are in his own predicament and he walks up to the front 
door. 

There are those who tell us that we should not have 
work relief. They say that straight relief is cheaper. No 
one will deny this contention. It costs money to put a man 
to work. Apparently, to the advocates of direct relief the 
primary object of relief is to save the Government money. 
The ultimate humane cost to the Government never occurs 
to them of a continued situation through which its citizens 





lose their sense of independence and strength and their sense 
of individual destiny. Work for the unemployed is something 
we have fought for since the beginning of the Administration 
and we shall continue to insist upon it. It preserves a man’s 
morale. It saves his skill. It gives him a chance to do some- 
thing socially useful. 

Let me say again, that we should allow ourselves no 
smug feelings of charity at this holiday season to know that 
the Federal Government is attempting to take care of the 
actual physical wants of eighteen million people. We are 
merely paying damages for not having had a thought about 
these things many years ago. We will have to do a great 
deal of thinking from here out. 

I should like to say a word right here about the housing 
which we have been allowed to stand as the shelter of Amer- 
ican citizens. It is evil. It is unnecessary. No civilized 
nation needs to stand for it. Something has got to be done 
about housing and something is going to be done. 

I know this minute of a farm family in which ten 
people have been sleeping in two beds until within six weeks. 
Now they sleep nine. Their father has been sent to a tu- 
berculosis sanitarium. This family has no windows in its 
house, nothing but holes in the walls, and holes in the floor. 
They have nothing but a hoe with which to cut hay and 
nothing but broomstraw to cut. Their carefully tended 
garden yielded some corn and potatoes which they store in 
their three room house where big rats run in and out. In 
a city which boasts of its wealth, from six to twelve families 
will use common plumbing which is cut off when the rents 
of $1.50 a week up to $15 a month are behind for any of 
the tenants. The relief officials are buying wood at one cent 
a stick when natural gas is burning in the air. There 
wouldn’t be fixtures to pipe it in, if the gas cost nothing. 
People are paying ground-rent for land in dumps where they 
build houses from flattened tin cans and shingle them with 
heavy cardbord. In a capital town there is a relief nursery 
school whose nearest available quarters are three miles from 
the district in which its children live because no rooms could 
be found there which had water, or heat or plumbing. | 
could go on with this bill of particulars. Such poverty does 
not creep up on us over night. 

It is safe to say that poverty in any city is as old as 
that city, and that it has grown in every city from little to 
big. It is part of its economic nature that poverty is in- 
fectious. It is like the old proverb of the shoemaker’s chil- 
dren. The children of thousands of unemployed workers in 
the shoe district of New England are unshod. It would 
seem that the more you make the more you can’t have. It 
is true, that while we have thousands of unemployed cotton 
textile workers there are literally hundreds of thousands of 
beds in the United States that have no sheets and that people 
sleep on pieces of old carpet placed upon bare springs, or 
stretch burlap out upon sawdust and lay their babies to sleep 
on gunny sacks filled with old rags. 

I have painted you a very bleak picture. There are the 
facts with which we have to contend but even though we 
do not attempt to gloss them over, and it would be idle and 
even cruel to do so, there is in some ways a more hopeful 
color in it than any American Christmas has known before. 
In this country for the first time we have a President in 
the White House whose mind and heart are consecrated to 
the ending forever of such conditions. It has been one of 
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the outstanding virtues of this administration that it has 
been willing to uncover the extent of the problem with which 
it has to deal. It is the motivating force behind the President 
and his aides to bring about a day when these men and 
women whe have endured so much will come again, or even 
come, some of them, for the first time, into the inheritance 
which rightfully belongs to every citizen of the richest 
country in the world. 

And this is not all still in the stage of hope. Much has 
heen accomplished. It lacks some months of being two years 
since the President undertook a task which was years in 
preparing. Remember, that already at least three and a half 
inillion of unemployed persons have gone back to work. Re- 
member, that in spite of the natural seasonal rise of unem- 
ployment in winter, and the additional physical needs that 
people experience in cold weather, and in spite of the fact 
that depleted family resources have forced newcomers to list 
themselves upon the relief rolls, there are fewer families on 


relief at this moment than there were in March, 1933. Be- 
sides this, new social movements have been begun that will 
protect and enrich our common life. These good effects are 
even now at the beginning of a long time program, sub- 
stantial enough to be felt. Not only have pledges been made 
but pledges have been fulfilled. 

To those who by chance throughout the country are 
listening to my words may I say something in the way of 
a Christmas greeting? This is the anniversary which we 
have celebrated every year for nearly 2,000 years of one 
who disliked poverty and injustice and believed that we were 
our brother’s keeper. The wisdom and pleasure that comes 
from such deep conviction cannot be taken away from the 
most destitute, and for those who are comfortable such 
knowledge and the capacity to act upon it and to work 
toward an end where life will be a good thing for all men 
who live, it will be the truest assurance of a Happy Christ- 
mas. 


Economic Freedom 


By RICHARD V’HITNEY 
President, New York * ‘ock Exchange 


Delivered at a Dinner of the Chicago Association of Stock Exchange Firms, at the Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, 
December 10, 1934. 


‘T will not surprise you, I am sure, if I tell you that 

1 am going to talk tonight about the New York Stock 

Exchange. I want to discuss—with the utmost candor 
——the functions of that institution, some of the services it 
renders and its relation to the economic system under which 
this country has progressed to its present state. Speaking as 
| do to business and financial leaders of the Middle West, 
it is appropriate at this time also to consider broadly the 
merit of the economic system under which we and our 
ancestors before us have lived. ‘The Stock Exchange as an 
institution is a vital part of that system. You, as individ- 
uals, provide the initiative, courage and intelligence without 
which the system cannot operate. 

The New York Stock Exchange is essentially a record- 
ing instrument. On it the reasoned judgment and less cer- 
tain emotions of more than twelve million investors and 
others interested reflect the business status and prospects of 
the country. A little more than five years ago this barom- 
eter predicted a spell of foul weather, which was eventually 
followed by a decline of staggering proportions in the mar- 
ket value of all securities. 

The intangible character of value made it difficult to 
trace this shrinkage to its sources. The popular sense of 
frustration and the demand for a feeling victim turned the 
veneral wrath against the Stock Exchange. ‘That the de- 
flection of this resentment toward the market place was 
aided by myopic and misguided critics is not the point that 
1 wish to make. ‘The fact that the Stock Exchange was 
put in the public pillories exposed to the misrepresentation 
and diatribes of the disappointed need not be restated. 

The president of the New York Stock Exchange inevi- 
tably became a mark for the hunters. It was difficult to 


reason in an atmosphere where critics were disinclined to 
accord a hearing or accept evidence in conflict with their 
prejudices. So persistent was the voice of condemnation 
that I would not be human had I failed to think that, in 
spite of all the authentic evidence to the contrary, there 
might be some basis in truth. Great indeed would be the 
assurance that failed to break before accusations so over- 
whelming. This must be true even though the charges 
were noteworthy for their vigor rather than their rational 
substance. In all humility, therefore, I examined anew the 
Stock Exchange and the economic system of which it is a 
vital part. If we assume the greatest progress of the great- 
est number in the community to be the desirable object of 
society, could this system and the Stock Exchange justify 
themselves ? 

In view of my position I am sure that you will indulge 
the emphasis that leads me to examine first the contribu- 
tions which the New York Stock Exchange makes and has 
made to the national economy before discussing and justi- 
fying that economy itself. 

A security exchange is a market place where those 
who own funds trade them for stocks and bonds, and vice 
versa. It is a meeting place for millions of individual de- 
mands for funds and millions of individual supplies of funds. 
If you grant the presence of capital and the presence of 
opportunities for the use of capital, I ask you how else can 
this demand and supply meet except in an organized market 
place where the friction of meeting is reduced to an absolute 
minimum ? 

Let me explain more concretely the meaning of that 
phrase “the friction of meeting.” It is possible for capital 


to find opportunities for use and on the other hand for busi- 
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ness to find capital without a market place. It is similarly 
possible to operate vehicles without steel bearings, to com- 
municate without the telephone, the telegraph and the radio, 
to transport men and material without rails, concrete high- 
ways or airplanes. It is possible because men existed for 
centuries without these splendid facilities of civilization, 
even as they lived without modern sanitation and education. 
However, the presence of these essentials of progress marks 
the difference between the presnt and the primitive form 
of life. 

In a broad sense the purpose of these improvements is 
to reduce the friction of life. The telephone makes com- 
munication of the spoken word easier, the express train re- 
duces the obstacle of distance, while education tends to fa- 
cilitate social contact. In much the same way the presence 
of an efficient, organized security market facilitates the in- 
vestment of capital and the distribution of securities. 

Let me give you an illustration of the price which 
this friction exacts in the absence of a free, open market. 
A study of railroad financing over a period of 31 years shows 
that the cost of raising funds averages a little less than 5.5 
per cent of the principal amount. Those men who bought 
these railroad securities in the first instance paid a higher 
price and accepted a lower rate of return because they knew 
that an open, efficiently functioning security exchange would 
permit them at any time to renounce their commitments and 
place their funds in other securities or otherwise. There 
was no shackle upon the privilege of changing their minds, 
no penalty for conversion except insofar as the securities 
themselves had declined in the public esteem. Thus the 
owners of the funds profited from the presence of the 
market. 

Consider now the carriers which needed capital. For 
every hundred thousand dollars in obligations incurred they 
received a little more than $94,500 in immediate proceeds. 
Will anyone maintain that these funds could have been 
raised at the same reasonable cost if no broad open market 
existed where securities could readily be bought and sold? 
Had they been forced to depend upon unorganized markets 
for subsequent trading, the rate on the funds would have 
been higher or the proceeds less, or both. In that event 
the railroads would have been forced to set aside a larger 
portion of their earnings for capital service. It would have 
been necessary to maintain charges at a higher, or wages at 
a lower level in order to compensate for the higher costs 
of capital. The higher rates would have been a burden 
upon the shipper, often a farmer. The lower wages for 
railroad employees would have meant a lower standard of 
living. 

Please understand that I do not say that the presence 
of a capital market eliminates all burdens upon the shipper 
or is wholly responsible for the gratifyingly high level of rail 
wages. I simply say that such a market, because it reduced 
the friction between the supply and demand for capital and 
thus reduced the cost of that capital to the railroads, tended 
to alleviate the burden upon the shipper and tended to facili- 
tate the rise in wages. I also wish to emphasize that I do 
not mean to be arbitrary in the statement of this principle 
and do recognize here, as elsewhere, exceptions to the rule. 

As an illustration showing the injury to an industry 
which has not been able to avail itself of an open security 








market let us select construction. A well-known corpora- 
tion, manufacturing building materials, has made a careful 
study of the cost of acquiring the average new home. The 
price paid by the owner for the funds necessary to construct 
a typical residence amounted to 16 per cent. Here we have 
precisely the same situation that we had with the railroads. 
Both involve a demand for funds. Both tap available sup- 
plies. An organized market made it possible in the one case 
to acquire these funds at a cost of 5.5 per cent. The ab- 
sence of such a market in the other imposed a cost of 16 
per cent. on the home owner. In the former instance a se- 
curity market reduced the friction of capital movement 
to a minimum. In the latter the absence of a market raised 
capital costs to a point where they seriously obstructed the 
progress of home ownership. Thus, if we have capital and 
the opportunities to use it, elementary intelligence must ap- 
prove an instrument which will bring the two together at 
the lowest possible cost. 

In discussing the security exchanges | have taken for 
granted the system under which surpius capital may ac- 
cumulate and where the ingenuity of men may create new 
uses for it. Since this system is itself as much under attack 
as the security exchanges which are organic parts of it, our 
case is flimsy if we rest with the defense of an arm and 
fail to justify the body of which it is a member. 

Before attempting that justification it is necessary to 
define the body of laws and relationships whose social valid- 
ity is under suspicion. Critics have referred to the system 
as capitalism. As used, the term implies too often that all 
the dividends of economic accomplishment have been con- 
centrated in the pockets of a limited few. Too often has it 
been defined as a system under which the rich become 
richer and the poor poorer. 

Again it has been described as a profit system, and here 
the assailants err in supposing that the unvarying result of 
business effort is profit. The records of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue indicate that even in such prosperous years 
as 1928 and 1929, about 40 per cent. of all active corporate 
units showed a loss. If a complete mortality record of new 
enterprise were compiled, it would show that an overwhelm- 
ing proportion of all new ventures fail within a compara- 
tively short period. 

The buffer which capital provides for the employee 
against the consequences of failure is well illustrated by the 
experience of a certain weekly publication, started in the 
late spring of 1933. The promoters contributed half a mil- 
lion dollars in capital. The greater part of that sum has 
already been expended, largely for wages or material which 
in turn is reducible to wages. The men who work are cer- 
tain of their income. No matter what the result of this 
venture may ultimately be, the entire risk of the enterprise 
is concentrated upon capital. I have yet to hear anyone sug- 
gest that the losses incurred in new ventures should be 
shared by the worker. 

During the past five years it has been necessary for an 
increasing proportion of the corporations to dig into their 
capital reserves to meet wage, material and tax costs that 
could not be paid from income. A study which recently 
came to my attention shows that American business in the 
three-year period 1930 to 1932 paid out 23 billion dollars 


more than it received. This sum was derived from previous 
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accumulations and had it not been made readily available 
by the owners of business, I hesitate to think what the de- 
pression might have been. 

| prefer to avoid the terms “capitalism” and the “profit 
system’ as terms which have been badly abused. I would 
use instead a definition of the system which stresses the 
freedom of the individual to exercise his unfettered judg- 
ment in taking initiative, assuming risks and adapting him- 
self to changing circumstances. ‘This freedom is the fer- 
menting agent in the social body which causes constant 
change. Change at times is painful, but history proves that 
over a period and for the greatest number it is salutary. 
Stop that freedom, whether through fatal restraints, upon the 
rights of labor, of management or of capital, and you invite 
stagnation and with it retrogression. In place of the great- 
est good to the greatest number, you will most certainly pro- 
mote a deterioration of living standards. 

Do not misconstrue these observations. I do not main- 
tain that free choice is the automatic formula of social salva- 
tion. It is the task of the state, a delicate task I submit, to 
draw the line between license and freedom. ‘The state, for 
example, may prohibit the cultivation of poppies as an abuse 
of a property right. When it undertakes to deny a farmer 
the right to plant a certain staple, it may encroach upon that 
vague twilight zone where it is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween a socially desirable and undesirable use of land. Dif- 
ficult, therefore, is the task of formulating rules which will 
restrain the one and encourage the other. 

Nor do I intend to condemn criticism. It is well for 
established institutions to be exposed to the discipline of 
public, study. The spirit of penance and self-reform is aided 
by the occasional exasperation of a hair-shirt. I but urge 
that the reasoning man take heed of the circumstances under 
which established institutions have been summoned to the 
bar. I ask him to weigh judiciously the clamor for penalties 
and reform, raise his eyes from the distress of the hour, and 
looking down the perspective of time, judge these institu- 
tions by their over-all performance. 

With these qualifications, namely, that the state may 
properly undertake to check the abuse of freedom and that 
criticism is a wholesome abrasive for society, I nevertheless 
say that the distinguishing condition of the system under 
which we have prospered is individual freedom. It em- 
braces the right to work, where, when and however the 
bargaining power and opportunities of the working man per- 
mit. It embraces the right of management to utilize men 
and materials, to cultivate markets, to explore new methods 
and test new machines. The immediate objective is, of 
course, profit. The ultimate, if unwitting, purpose is greater 
production at lower cost. When this broader object is trans- 
lated, it means a higher standard of living. 

‘The freedom which is socially beneficial to the worker 
and to management must be shared with capital. The owner 
of funds must have the right to change their form as often 
as his judgment and his perception of the future may sug- 
vest. The fact that his judgment may lead him astray and 
that his changes of investment seem unnecessarily frequent 
does not alter the validity of the principle, that over a long 
period of time the highest social welfare results from the 
freedom of labor, management and capital. 

Before returning to this theme and at the risk of repeti- 
tion, I wish to voice a caution. I have already paid tribute 


to the value of honest criticism. But when it serves no other 
purpose than the glorification of a self-annointed critic, it 
bears the seed of great mischief. At no time should the 
citizen, vigilantly solicitous for his essential rights, be more 
on his guard against the vain counsel of the self-preening 
critic than now. 

The duration of the depression and its severity have 
changed the wholesome skepticism of the public to credulity. 
Particularly true is this regarding faults in the system, the 
need for reforms and the programs which well-meaning 
liberals have to offer. In the presence of dangerous rem- 
edies and credulous converts, it is particularly necessary to 
control impulses, to invoke the discipline of the will and the 
resources of reason, in order that grave social injury may be 
avoided, 

Intellectual leaders, to whom we owe our constructive 
thinking, had their differences, but on this they did agree, 
namely, that labor, to realize its greatest usefulness, must be 
free, free to sell its service to the highest bidder. Labor 
must be free to move from place to place, thus substituting 
greater for lesser opportunities. It must be free to move as 
often as its opportunities warrant, having due regard for its 
freely contrived contractual obligations and the rights of 
capital and management. ‘This freedom of choice, applic- 
able to capital and management as well as labor, these 
thinkers established as the essential atmosphere of progress. 
It is for this reason that searching thinkers have regarded 
slavery, entirely aside from its moral aspects, as unsound. 
For this reason likewise did they condemn even a partial re- 
straint upon the right of labor to choose its occupation and 
demand the highest return which a free market afforded. 

The reasoning and the experience which rejected the 
bondage of the working man similarly upheld the freedom 
of management and capital. When management and capital 
are shackled, the bondage is just as detrimental to the gen- 
eral good as the fetters upon the limbs of slaves. Thus if 
management is denied the right to experiment with new 
processes, introduce new machines or move from regions 
where operating conditions have deteriorated, we place a ball 
and chain upon progress. During the Middle Ages, custom 
or guild law frequently fixed inflexibly the form of produc- 
tion and trade. Pioneers were penalized. These were cen- 
turies of stagnation. 

It was only when the successful assertion of freedom in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century broke the shackles 
upon private initiative that the great modern era of change 
was inaugurated. Our own resolution was as much a pro- 
test against alien interference with domestic economic proc- 
esses as it was a demand for political fredom. Since that 
notable emancipation, the human race has made more mate- 
rial progress than in all the previous years of its existence. 
There is grave danger today that we may forget the lesson 
of this historic experience—that labor, management and cap- 
ital must cooperate and can flourish in combination only in 
an atmosphere of freedom. 

Capital is the mark of a society which has advanced 
beyond the mere subsistence stage. It is therefore present 
only in more advanced communities. Once present it seeks 
a market place in which it can change its form with the ut- 
most freedom and at the lowest cost. It is this need which 
resulted in the organization of security markets. Clearly, if 
we eliminate all capital, either through wanton destruction 
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or through confiscation by the state, then no security mar- 
kets are necessary. Russia has no need for capital markets. 
The right of stock exchanges to exist therefore depends upon 
the prior right of a form of society which permits the ac- 
cumulation of capital. This is the direct interest of the 
New York Stock Exchange, which makes it necessary to ex- 
amine here the social justification of the system under which 
all security exchanges operate. 

Capital may be regarded as the passive ally of the 
working man enabling him to increase his production. Any 
schoolboy can tell us that he can dig more earth with a good 
steel spade than he can with a stick. Thus if the toiler can 
spare enough time from the task of providing food to make 
tools that will increase his effectiveness, he will have more 
to show at the end of a day’s work, or do the same amount 
of work, as measured by output, in a shorter period of time. 
That is precisely what capital in a larger and more complex 
manner does in any community of producers. Its origin is 
in self-denial. To create capital the worker must produce 
more than he currently consumes. The surplus sustains him 
while he labors upon instruments which will soften his toil 
and increase his output. It were folly for the working man, 
eager for greater material income, to place obstacles in the 
way of capital or impose short-sighted restraints which will 
discourage its accumulation. 

Among the farmers of the world today the American 
stands pre-eminent in the intelligent application of power 
and the constant search for new equipment to improve and 
increase his output on the one hand and moderate his toil 
on the other. In parts of the world, regarded as cradles of 
civilization, the ox and the flail are still common. These 
are areas where for centuries output has been consumed in 
its entirety with little or no margin left for accumulation. 
Since this margin is the source of capital, the theory of sup- 
pressed production and stimulated consumption may amount 
to a prohibition against future capital accretions. 

Neither custom nor law has prevented the farmer from 
creating an excess which in turn permits him to acquire bet- 
ter plows, harrows, harvesters, tractors, milking machines, 
power grinders and other capital equipment. His freedom 
to produce, to experiment, to move from poor to better soils, 
his unrestricted right to make mistakes, has gradually 
softened the back-breaking toil of the land and made him 
the most efficient farmer in the world. In the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, that farmer was fortunate who at the end of the 
harvest could count a fourfold increase in the seed he had 
planted. Today it is not uncommon for an American farmer 
to garner 200 bushels of corn for the one which he planted. 

At the same time that the farmer was providing him- 
self with better equipment he was experimenting with crops 
and breeds. So far was he from being satisfied that he ex- 
plored unremittingly new crops and new methods of pro- 
duction. He was exercising what we hope will prove to be 
the inalienable right to experiment and change. 

Now it must not be supposed that this “divine dis- 
content” was gratified without social cost. The change from 
the horse to power-driven machinery aggravated the sur- 
pluses from which agriculture has until recently been suffer- 
ing. The fecundity of western acres has been in part re- 
sponsible for the abandonment of Eastern farms and the 
painful adjustment necessary for thousands of farmers. Yet 
no one would propose to halt this process or turn back the 





hands of time. We all concede that the right to change, the 
freedom of opportunity, has been a factor of inestimable im- 
portance in national progress. 

The fairest and most effective test of capitalism and the 
security exchanges which are a vital part of it is to be found 
in the rising levels of the men who work under them. The 
working man’s wages offer a striking demonstration of the 
broad social virtue inherent in the right to change. Because 
wages expressed in money are often misleading due to the 
changing purchasing power of the dollar I shall use a hypo- 
thetical dollar of constant value. To do this the worker's 
wages have been translated into dollars of 1913 buying 
power. Bearing in mind my previous request that our system 
be judged by its accomplishments over a longer and more 
representative period than the years of the depression, let us 
turn back a century and examine the living levels of our 
working men. 

The decade of the eighteen-thirties presents a particu- 
larly valid basis of comparison because the country then ex- 
perienced a boom and subsequent collapse not unlike that 
through which we have just passed. Let us consider then 
the average condition of the worker during the boom years 
in this earlier business cycle and his position during the past 
five years. ‘Taking a representative group of workers, we 
find that they received in terms of our 1913 dollar an aver- 
age weekly wage of $6.10 in the period 1830-1834—years 
of great prosperity. An equally representative group during 
the last five years received average weekly wages of $15.20. 
This was a period of great depression. Let me restate this 
comparison. The weekly wage of the average worker a hun- 
dred years ago at the peak of a boom bought as much as 
could be bought for $6.10 in 1913, whereas the same worker 
during the period of the recent depression received weekly 
wages equal to the buying power of $15.20 in 1913. 

As the worker’s standard of living rose it gradually per- 
mitted him to use, as common everyday items of living, food 
and services which had formerly been reserved for the 
wealthy. Sugar, which was once regarded as a luxury, now 
appears on every table, no matter how humble. The display 
of the opulent a hundred years ago was expressed in horse- 
drawn pleasure coaches. Today our workers—and this in- 
cludes thousands who are drawing relief—transport them- 
selves for business and pleasure in motor cars. There is no 
comparison between either the common vehicle or the com- 
mon highway of today and that of a hundred years ago. 

The worker’s clothing, his educational opportunities, his 
recreations in the form of sports and the theatre, the medical 
attention which he receives, the leisure which he enjoys— 
in all of these I say he possesses a real income today, when 
business is still far from normal, infinitely greater than that 
which his ancestor enjoyed a hundred years ago at the crest 
of a boom. I say infinitely greater because the common liv- 
ing standards of today, even that enjoyed by the unfor- 
tunates who depend upon governmental aid, contain material 
satisfactions not available to the most affluent citizen a hun- 
dred years ago. Contemplating this satisfactory progress, I 
say that the critics, who propose to scrap the system under 
which it has been achieved, and the security exchanges which 
are a part of that system, are afflicted with faulty vision or 
wilfully refuse to consider the candid record of history. 

Now then, what condition do these years reveal, what 
characteristic does this system display which can account for 
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this progress? Without reflecting in any manner upon the 
diligence and industry of the modern worker, I say he does 
not work as hard as his progenitor did. Power and ma- 
chinery, both the material embodiment of capital, have 
softened his toil. We know that his hours of labor have 
been reduced and his leisure increased. In 1840 the iron 
worker receiving a maximum wage of two dollars a day was 
compelled to «work from 13 to 14 hours a day. The steel in- 
dustry today pays its workers an average wage of 63.5 sents 
an hour with eight hours as the maximum day. The higher 
living standards of the present generation are certainly not 
due to a greater wealth of natural resources. Thus our 
progress can be attributed neither to the severity and long 
hours of labor nor to the wealth which nature has showered 
upon the land, but to the development of that wealth 
through the freedcm of capital. 

The transformation which I have described is due to 
that freedom of choice by the individual which I first noted, 
to the rapid accumulation of capital which that freedom has 
fostered, and to the free use of that capital which the security 
exchanges make possible. When the first enterprising farmer 
undertook to plow his land with an iron plow, some of his 
neighbors viewed the venture with great misgiving and some 
hostility. They were afraid such harsh cultivation of the 
earth would poison the soil. The man was introducing a 
change. Though enjoying three meals a day, clothing, 
shelter and all the other perquisites of a comfortable living 
as understood in those days, this man’s restless initiative 
torced him to experiment. 

In a free society, labor, management and capital are 
experimenting continuously. The object in each case is to 
increase the stream of goods and services which provide a 
rising living standard. The progressive working man changes 
his job because he thinks it will result in material advantages. 
It is a right which the slave and the bonded man did not 
enjoy. Precisely for that reason servitude is the mark of a 
stagnant society. ‘he restraint which is vicious and socially 
harmful when applied to the worker is equally injurious 
when applied to management and capital. 

These three factors, labor, management and capital, are 
exposed at all times to a common danger—that of injurious 
restraint. ‘The state influenced, unduly perhaps, by the elo- 
quence of visionary advisors may in the future overstep the 
bounds of prudent regulation. “‘loday voices have been raised 
suggesting shackles—upon capital in particular. It has even 
been asserted that the security exchanges are superfluous, 
that industry can find capital and capital in turn can find 
investment opportunities without the intercession of the ex- 
changes. We admit that in a strict and narrow sense this 
is true. It is as true as the proposition that agriculture can 
survive without organized commodity markets, that industry 
may operate without advertising, telephone communication 
and rapid transportation, that labor may live without the aid 
of employment agencies, newspaper advertisements and or- 
ganization. However, to the extent that these privileges of 








progress are withdrawn, society will inevitably retreat, and 
its progress be retarded. 

A security exchange permits the owner of capital abso- 
lute freedom in changing his commitment. I submit that 
this is a right which serves society in the same manner as 
the right of the worker to shift his occupation as frequently 
as his judgment suggests. It is direct kin to the right of 
the farmer to change his crops, to introduce new blood into 
his herds, to use new machinery. The working man and 
the farmer both seek to improve their material position. 

That is what the security owner does who sells a hun- 
dred shares of Blue preferred in order to buy 100 shares 
of White common. As this man studies the business situ- 
ation and consults his advisors, he may change his commit- 
ments a dozen times in the course of a month. He may be 
wrong each time. That is not the point. I maintain here 
not the infallibility of his judgment but his right to exercise 
it with the same freedom as the worker in the disposition of 
his services and the farmer in the direction of his endeavors. 

The shifts of the laboring man, his efforts to increase 
bargaining power through organization, the constant changes 
taking place in agriculture, all these result in social pains. 
If we consider the pains alone and ignore the amply compen- 
sating benefits, it is easy to condemn the causes. This is 
precisely what those who propose to eliminate the security 
markets are doing. Their vision is fixed at one point on 
the distress which frequent change and continuous liquidity 
of opportunity bring. At another point they visualize a 
wholly impracticable state of perfection. They lose touch 
with the moderate, solid middle ground wherein the full 
social benefits of change, whether they be effected by the 
worker, the farmer or the security owner, are recorded. 

The security markets of the country are a screen upon 
which millions of owners of capital record their changing 
judgments on capital opportunities. “Their technical effective- 
ness permits these changes to be realized with a minimum 
of friction. The judgments so recorded point to opportunities 
where new capital may profitably be employed. The presence 
of an open market, with assured opportunity to sell securi- 
ties if the owner, for any reason at all, wishes to do so, is 
a powerful factor in inducing original investment. The 
security market guarantees for the owner of funds the right 
to change his mind. It is just as important and, socially, 
just as beneficial as the corresponding right of the farmer 
to alter his rotation or the working man to change his job. 

The system of free choice under which this nation 
achieved its amazing material progress has, on any fair, broad 
test, justified itself. The security markets have played a 
vital part in achieving that success. To realize the further 
promise of our system, security markets are indispensable. 
It is the duty of every intelligent citizen to maintain these 
markets inviolable against the mischievous proposals of mis- 
guided visionaries. In so doing it is the conservative and 
not the radical who best assures a higher standard of ma- 
terial welfare for all our people. 
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U.S. Munitions Investigation 


By HON. GERALD P. NYE 


United States Senator from North Dakota 


Arranged by THE WASHINGTON STAR and broadcast over a nation-wide network of the National Broadcasting Company 
Wednesday night, October 3, 1934. 


E are coming to learn that, after all, war may not 

be as unpreventable as pictured. Fast forging their 

way to the front are facts indicating that war and 
preparation for war are in many respects not much more 
than incorporated murder, with the makers of the machinery 
of war the incorporators. 

However far-fetched the foregoing statement might 
seem, it is not an exaggeration to say that the manufacture 
and sale of the munitions of war is an unadulterated, un- 
blushing racket—a world racket of large proportions over- 
shadowing completely the rackets of which we have so many. 
This one is none the less obnoxious because of the partnership 
of governments and officials in it. 

I say these things not at all thoughtlessly, but only after 
much deliberation of the results of three weeks of public 
hearings by the Senate Committee investigating the muni- 
tions industry. These three weeks of hearings have seen in- 
dustrialists, capitalists and salesmen under oath telling cold- 
blooded stories of what they have done for and to our Gov- 
ernment and for their own enrichment. ‘These have been 
the stories of men calloused to a degree that finds them de- 
fending programs and policies which cannot do other than 
revert, in the event of our country’s entry into another war, 
to the injury of our country, our flag and those who will 
rush to their defense. The committee listened daily to men 
striving to defend acts which found them nothing more than 
international racketeers bent upon gaining profit through a 
game of arming the world to fight itself. So successful has 
been the racket of these industrialists to create and satisfy 
the desires of nations for an adequate national defense that 
they virtually have the world marching straight to the hell 
that another war will be. And the whole motive behind 
this is what? Not patriotism! Not love for one’s country! 
Only profit, profit, profit. 

In preparation for this broadcast I have wanted to re- 
frain from expressing heated conclusions. But I'll swear 
that no one with other than ice cubes in his veins could have 
heard the testimony and seen the facts which have been made 
of record through these three weeks of hearings and refrain 
from speaking his mind in no uncertain way. Truth as 
respects the munitions industry is so simple, as truth always 
is simple, that there cannot well be any hedging in speak- 
ing it. 

Let it be understood that in speaking tonight I do not 
undertake to speak for the Senate Committee, for I am here 
only as one who heard the testimony from the lips and 
records of leading representatives of the American munitions 
industry. As chairman of the committee, I could not now 
ignore the splendid co-operation which has been devoted to 
the ascertainment of the facts by the entire membership of 
that committee. Not once has there been any indication 
that any part of the committee was averse to ferreting out 
the whole truth. I think no congressional committee has 


ever served as unitedly as has this committee investigating 
the munitions industry, and it is my wish to pay compliment 
to my committee colleagues, Senators George of Georgia, 
Vandenberg of Michigan, Clark of Missouri, Barbour of 
New Jersey, Bone of Washington and Pope of Idaho. We 
were especially fortunate in our choice of a staff to co- 
ordinate the findings of a larger staff of accountants and 
research men, and to Stephen Raushenbush and his assistants 
we owe large credit for the results thus far accomplished. 

What the hearings thus far reveal is but a scanty part 
of the whole story that will be told when the study of the 
industry is finally completed. Hearings will be resumed 
early in December. Continuation of the work after January 
will. depend upon the wishes of the Senate respecting the 
appropriation of more money to complete it. 

Though the investigation thus far has but scratched 
the surface, it has removed scabs and revealed nasty sores to 
the light of day where all the world may observe the grave 
symptoms of a disease that now and then assumes propor- 
tions threatening civilization in its entirety. That disease is 
commonly called war. Many have looked upon it as one of 
the incurable diseases, a plague which mankind must toler- 
ate. Now we are given to see that this plague is often 
man-made, its causes traceable in instances directly to men. 
I venture to guess that the munitions investigation (the first 
of its kind ever dared or undertaken anywhere in the world) 
is going to leave fewer “‘doctors”’ declaring the disease incur- 
able, and become the education and experience which will 
find many more “doctors” looking to the development of 
remedies and the elimination of filthy breeding spots which 
will at least lessen the danger of renewal of the disease in 
plague proportions. Indeed, we may even hope now for 
segregation, control and cure of the disease. 

The investigation has brought forth painful yelps from 
some individuals and groups. Some governments and more 
officials have complained of the committee’s program and 
policy, have said that the study was not sufficiently observant 
of the niceties or diplomacy at all times and that the com- 
mittee has tread upon toes without the exercise of proper 
discretion, caution and guard. 

An investigation of the arms question without treading 
upon official and semi-official toes would be no investigation 
at all. Of necessity we have had to deal with the secret 
courses pursued by the manufacturers and sellers of instru- 
ments of war. For years these makers and their salesmen 
have been weaving their way into governments, deceiving, 
frightening, corrupting as their welfare and profit dictated. 
Because of the manner in which they have woven them- 
selves into the very fabric of governments, the industry has 
won a status of sacredness and secrecy which has enlarged 
its opportunity to thrive in a way to return good profit to 
its owners. Rackets thrive best when nourished by dark 
secrecy, and when governments lend hands to the racketeers 
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the sky is the limit as respects the flow of profits and blood 
money. 

I repeat that there is no “racket” to compare with that 
of the sale of munitions of war. Governments have fought, 
at great cost, the beer, liquor, white slave, dope and kidnap 
rackets. The munitions racket, one whose victim is all 
civilization, has governments as its partners, unconsciously 
on the part of governments perhaps. Doubly difficult, then, 
becomes the task of destroying or controlling the racket, a 
racket wearing the cloak of respectability by reason of its 
association with and in governments. 

That such a partnership exists is one of the clear con- 
clusions growing out of the present investigation. It must 
therefore be apparent that nothing short of wide and sweep- 
ing disclosures of the truth will ever awaken the world to 
a degree that will win reform to check the mad race now 
on toward more war. It is my sincerest hope that the pend- 
ing investigation may be permitted the time and money to 
develop the whole truth, however embarrassing it may be to 
governments or individuals. 

I cannot undertake to tell all that has been developed 
by the investigation of the munitions industry to date. But 
let me recite some of the disclosures which are not to be 
denied. 

That the munitions industry knows no flag is well re- 
vealed by their partnership and working agreements with in- 
dustries and individuals swearing allegiance under different 
flags. The Electric Boat Co. of Groton, Conn., maker of 
Uncle Sam’s submarines, sells its patents and designs and 
license to manufacture to, among others, Vickers in Great 
Britain, who build Britain’s submarines. Between them 
there are agreements as to the division of the world into sec- 
tions in which each may sell, agreements involving the shar- 
ing of profits, with the once mystery man of Europe, Sir 
Basil Zaharoff, seemingly the master mind in the very prof- 
itable game of armirg countries against each other with the 
same instruments and “secrets” of combat. While Zaharoff 
may once have been a mystery man, he stands naked of mys- 
tery today and is known now as nothing more than a man 
whose great wealth has come through his ability to cash in 
on the hates and suspicions of nations, an ability greatly 
aided by the honors which competing nations and rulers have 
bestowed upon him. 

The great American du Pont concern, considered the 
industry which will be of greatest utility to our country in 
the event of another war, has its tie-up with the great Im- 
perial Chemical Industries of Britain and with like institu- 
tions in other lands. Between them is constant exchanging 
of secrets in the development of instruments intended to give 
one country an advantage over others in the event of war. 
During the course of the hearings two weeks ago a spokes- 
man for the du Ponts undertook to justify their sales and 
profits during the World War by painting a frightful picture 
of the purposes of Germany and the great cause of the allies. 
He didn’t hesitate in agreeing that had it not been for the 
du Pont service to the allies, the United States might very 
easily today be a German province. There was much of 
irony in the disclosure the following day that the du Ponts 
had entered into contract which would make their products 
available to Germany, just as there was irony in the confes- 
sion of the American Electric Boat Co. that it was American 
patents that entered into the building of the German sub- 





marines which did our American cause so much damage dur- 
ing the World War. 

The investigation has revealed that the munition indus- 
try employs spies in foreign armies to learn of new develop- 
ments in armaments, not for the benefit of their own coun- 
try, but for their own benefit in producing and selling like 
supplies to all the world. 

That the munitions industry has organized and spon- 
sored war scares to the end that markets might be created 
for the supplies from their laboratories and shops is very 
definitely a part of the record of the investigation. 

Most revolting is that part of the record revealing that 
our makers of munitions do not refrain from selling to both 
sides engaged in a war. Some of them sell to governments 
which are trying to put down rebellions, and at the same 
time to the rebels who are seeking to overthrow the govern- 
ment, as in Cuba. 

In this connection the armament race between Peru and 
Colombia offers a tale most revealing of munition makers’ 
advantage through government co-operation. Not so long 
ago Peru decided it wanted a more adequate national de- 
fense, a desire that the munitions makers had no small hand 
in creating. Peru appealed to the United States for help 
in providing this national defense, and we sent to Peru a 
commission of experts made up of admirals and commanders 
of our Navy. As a result of this co-operation, Peru bought 
some submarines from the American Electric Boat Co. A 
little later, Peru’s neighbor, Colombia, grew fearful about 
this show of military strength. Colombia was sure it needed 
a national defense against such armament as Peru had an- 
nexed, and the Colombian officials appealed to the American 
Navy for help in planning a national defense of its own. 
Again Uncle Sam graciously responded, and sent a naval 
expert to that unhappy country to advise with them. 
Recommendations were made for a plan of defense against 
submarines, which recommendations again reverted to the 
advantage of armament manufacturers. ‘This story reveals 
only one of many instances of the part which governments 
and munitions makers play in starting and then maintaining 
armament races between countries. 

The committee investigation reveals the munitions 
makers to be spending fortunes in maintaining lobbies to urge 
armament programs, and the correspondence of these indus- 
tries shows millions of dollars being paid for commissions 
and bribes to public officials and those who stand close to 
public officials. 

The record of the investigation contains evidence of the 
effort made by the munitions industry to block embargoes, 
make difficult the accomplishment of agreement in disarma- 
ment conferences and of their disregard of treaties. We 
know now that when our country issues an embargo against 
the shipment of arms to the Chaco, for example, the Ameri- 
can manufacturer arranges that business goes on as usual. 

To me the most repulsive of all the testimony taken 
during the committee hearings was that revealing the part 
our American military forces take in demonstrating and 
helping to sell American-made munitions to other countries, 
countries perhaps which might some day be our foes in war. 
Heads of our Army go abroad and according to the record, 
recommend American-made munitions and improved meth- 
ods intended to make these foreign military forces better 
fighting units. Our generals, so the record stands, even 
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participate in the recommending of the height of collars to 
be worn by the soldiers of foreign armies. 


In 1928 a number of American naval vessels were 
equipped with a new type of gun, which, it was presumed, 
was giving our Navy a great advantage. The gun was the 
product of an American concern, sold to the Navy at a 
splendid profit, of course. But this gunmaker was having 
difficulty in selling the same gun abroad. One day the good 
ship Raleigh, one of the American ships equipped with this 
new gun, showed up in Turkish waters. On board, with the 
consent of the Navy, came the salesman of the American 
gun manufacturer and officers of the Turkish Navy. The 
guns were demonstrated for the benefit of these foreign of- 
ficials and the American manufacturer won a fine order for 
like guns for the Turkish military forces. Shall we say our 
Navy is a salesman’s sample case? 

I am sure that before this investigation is finished there 
is going to be large appreciation of the gravity of commercial 
situations which finds our military patents, secrets, designs 
and specifications available to and peddled all over the world. 
Surely there must already be appreciation, as a result of in- 
vestigation disclosures, combined with previously known 
facts, of the huge profit flowing to those who make and sell 
the things entering into national defense programs and the 
waging of war. These costs and profits constitute a burden 
upon civilization which grows heavier year by year. 

One American aircraft producer is shown with an or- 
iginal capital investment of $1,000. Largely through the 
co-operation of naval experts and engineers, this company de- 
veloped an air-cooled engine. In 1926 this company enjoyed 
100 per cent of its business from the United States Navy. 
The returns from this venture down to and including 1932, 
on the basis of the $1,000 investment, was 1,143,725 per 
cent, and this is not inclusive of the capital increase in the 
value of the original 5,000 shares of stock. Who but the 
Government was responsible for this great profit? Be it re- 
membered that this gain is a peace-time accomplishment. 


The four years of the World War paid another Ameri- 
can munitions concern something more than an average of 
100 per cent per year upon its investment. This war profit 
paid its executives handsome salaries, millions in bonuses, 
and annual dividends averaging about 50 per cent per year. 
With the balance the corporation went looking for invest- 
ments which would be profitable. By reason of its war 
profits, that company today owns or controls scores of lesser 
corporations. In such corporations in which it has made in- 
vestment of $200,000 or more in each, it now has a total 
investment of well over $350,000,000. Only a small part 
of this could be theirs but for the fact that they reaped rich 
profits from the conflict that was taking so many lives. While 
the blood flowed most freely upon the fields of battle their 
profits rolled in the larger. 

We have learned that foreign missionaries can be and 
are very helpful in the sale of the munitions of war. The 
president of one American munitions maker has a missionary 
brother down in South or Central America who delights in 
demonstrating his brother’s products to generals and min- 
isters of war, and advising on the best means of sales. In 
this case, encountered by the committee, it is difficult to 
determine just which is this man’s side-line, his work as a 
missionary or his work as a bomb salesman. I am happy 


that experiences of this kind are very clearly not the rule, 
but the exception, in the missionary field. 

Missionaries, Government officials, Army and Navy 
officers, international affiliations, smuggling and spying, cash 
commissions, teasers and bribes, the breeding of fear and 
suspicion, the growth of national defense into threatened 
offense, take these, piece them together, each in its place, 
and we have the picture and machinery which men paint and 
build to enrich themselves through the sale of munitions of 
war. Little wonder, as my colleague, Senator Vandenberg 
put it, “Little wonder Peace walks on crutches.” Yes, in- 
deed, little wonder that the cause of peace remains a con- 
stant invalid while war and threat of war struts in greater 
health than it has ever known before. 

Now we begin to understand how and why this world, 
only 15 years removed from the last terrible war, with all 
its consequent burdens and sorrow, is spending more money 
getting ready for more war than it ever spent in peace time 
before. We begin to see why our country sets the pace in 
this preparedness game by having increased its annual mili- 
tary maintenance costs since 1913 by 197 per cent, while 
Italy, Great Britain, France and Russia have ranged from 
30 to 44 per cent. Now we learn a little of what is behind 
these everlasting and annual programs of loud national de- 
fense talk. Now perhaps we see more clearly that this mad 
race in armaments is pushed and encouraged by those who 
profit through the sale of armaments. 

Do the facts uncovered by the investigation anger you 
as they do me? It is but natural that they would, because 
we and our children must foot the bill. It goes against the 
grain when we discover that the cause of national defense 
the world over has been seized upon as the disguise of greedy 
hands bent along upon winning profit—profit which is the 
greatest when blood flows thickest. 

Well, what are we going to do about it? Were time 
mine, I should willingly tell what I see as possible means of 
remedy. ‘Those means must needs deal with the taking of 
profit out of war and preparation for it. The most effective 
way to do this is to make the government the sole muni- 
tions maker and to write now, not after we’ve gone to war, 
law which will fix the rates of taxation to apply upon in- 
comes automatically with a declaration of war. Make these 
rates double existing rates on incomes up to $10,000 and 98 
per cent on all income over that amount. Do that and then 
observe the number of jingoists diminish; see then what 
strength will come to effort to stay out of war; do that and 
then enjoy seeing those who profit from them paying the 
costs of wars in a larger way. 

If we fail utterly to curb the munitions industry, let us 
resign ourselves to continued programs of arming boys with 
guns to defend the country against foes our industrialists 
have armed with like guns, with gas masks to defend them- 
selves against the gasses our munitions makers have made 
and sold to other lands and with steel helmets to protect 
the heads of the boys against shrapnel and shell our profit- 
hungry manufacturers have sold to our possible foes. 

It would be unfair to say that munitions makers were 
wholly responsible for wars, for they are not. But it can 
be said with large justification that the danger of more war 
can be very greatly reduced by simply removing the element 
of profit from preparedness and the prospect of any profit 
for any one from war. 
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The Employee in the Changing World 


By JOHN L. LEWIS 
President, United Mine Workers of America 
Intercollegiate Council National Radio Series “The United States and World Affairs” 
December 7, 1934, over Station WEAF. : 


HE protests of wage earners and salaried workers 

against present day conditions, and their hopes and 

activities as to future economic and social reforms, 
have profoundly affected and changed their customary courses 
of thinking and action. 

When we look backward, it will be recalled that the 
reasons for and the principles of our Revolution against 
Great Britain as embodied in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of 1776, and our Constitution of 1787, created an 
urge for political democracy. During the ensuing century 
and a half, the principles of political democracy, as pro- 
claimed by the founders of our newly-created, self-governing 
Republic, were gradually accepted and practically applied by 
most of the peoples of the civilized world. Self-government 
superseded the absolute or limited powers of princes, kings, 
emperors, kaisers and czars. By the close of the World War 
the last strongholds of political autocracy were overthrown. 

But the Treaty of Versailles had not been signed, and 
world-wide rejoicing over the final triumph of democracy 
had scarcely subsided before we found ourselves confronted 
with the development of a new crisis. Although their funda- 
mental purpose had been “to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy,” the victors seemed unable to effectuate their gains. 
Even before the close of the World War, in Russia, an at- 
tempted constitutional form of government was violently 
overturned by a so-called “dictatorship of the Proletariat.” 
Early in the post-war period, unsettled economic conditions 
led to the establishment of a Fascist dictatorship in Italy. 
Like tendencies later resulted in similar dictatorships in Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Poland, Spain, Germany and in Southern and 
Eastern European countries. The old forms of political de- 
mocracy in Western Europe have thus to a great extent been 
temporarily obliterated. 

During this same post-war period, the domination of 
an industrial and financial autocracy was also extended at 
an alarming rate in America. Unlike the movement in 
Europe, however, the American economic dictatorship was 
socially unsanctioned, working out its objective silently, in- 
visibly, and without official recognition. Its control rested 
in the hands of a small, inner group of New York bankers 
and financiers. Its power, which overshadowed that of our 
national government, was derived from its concentrated na- 
tional control of money, credit and wealth. 

War-time profiteering tremendously augmented the re- 
sources and power of this so-called “Money Trust.” Its 
corporate and political control was also greatly extended by 
the speculative excesses of the so-called “New Era.” The 
Banking and Currency Committee of the United States 
Senate after several years of careful investigation reported 
last summer that during the post-war decade this financial 
group usurped “the wealth stream of the nation to its very 
capillaries,” 


Control of wealth and credit thus became more highly 
concentrated. Our self-governing institutions together with 
destinies of all classes of our people came to be dominated 
by an immeasurably-strengthened and more highly developed 
banking and financial systera. Ruthless individualism and 
profits were its gods. It knew not humanity nor humani- 
tarian considerations. Under this dictatorship, four per cent 
of the people acquired more than eighty per cent of the 
wealth of the country. On the other hand, as was recently 
shown by the Brookings Institution of Washington, 60 per 
cent of the industrial workers of the country in the 
prosperous period of 1926-1929 could not earn a wage above 
a bare, animal subsistence for themselves and their families, 
and could make no provision against sickness, disability, old 
age, or death. 


Unionism was opposed. Workers were denied a fair 
participation in the output of industry. Inordinate industrial 
profits were capitalized and made the basis of speculation. 
Finally, in 1929, industry was permitted to collapse because 
this selfish group in power, who dictated industrial policies, 
would not give to wage earners and salaried workers a suf- 
ficiently large participation in industrial output in the form 
of increased payrolls, to enable them to purchase the goods 
produced by mines, mills and factories. As a corrective to 
the resultant breakdown in industry our incompetent financial 
managers thereupon inaugurated a tragic policy of deflation 
which had the effect of making farmers and workers of all 
classes the residual sufferers from the depression. Finally, 
the ruling bankers and financiers themselves were engulfed 
in the results of their own folly. 


Thus, were we dramatically confronted in 1930 with 
the fundamental problems of today and of the future. Since 
that time a revolution in the best sense of the word has been 
developing in the United States. 


Today we usually think of revolution in terms of labor 
unrest and strikes and of agricultural discontent and violent 
protests. These are, indeed, outward and portentous factors. 
But it should be borne in mind that behind these activities 
today in America is to be found the constant support of the 
churches, colleges, universities and the most stable of our 
citizens. 


Constructively speaking, this academic revolution warns 
of impending changes in our economic and social institutions. 
It urges, if violence and direct action are to be avoided, the 
wisdom of accepting the labor union as a co-partner by 
industry, in working out such changes. The old system of 
individualism is condemned. Liberty hereafter, it holds, must, 
as a rule, be conditioned by what is socially desirable and 
not by what is individually profitable. It further points out 
that under modern conditions, unless there is greater mass 
purchasing power made possible for industrial employees, 
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industry itself cannot function successfully either from the 
standpoint of profits or in the public interest. 


The churches, on the other hand, through their specially 
created units have been urging their enlightened ethics as 
a substitute for the pagan ethics of the capitalistic system. 
Catholics and Protestants; Jew and Gentile—all denomi- 
nations and races—are as one, in their efforts to revolutionize 
our failing economic order. The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ; the National Catholic Welfare Council ; 
and the Association of Jewish Rabbis are as a unit in urging 
an increased share of labor in industrial output and profits, 
the right of collective bargaining to wage earners, and the 
acceptance of labor as a participant in management of indus- 
try, or, in other words, the complete democratization of 
industry. They also condemn an unrestricted profit motive 
as an essential basis of economic progress. The primary 
purpose of industry, they declare, must be to produce for 
human welfare and not for the enrichment of a small group 
of our population through the exploitation of the great mass 
of industrial employees. 


In the practical arena of social and political agitation 
and controversy, the active reform movements, as thus 
sanctioned and supported by the universities and the churches 
center, in this country, around the farms, mines, factories. 
On the one hand, we find the farmers united behind a pro- 
gram for the cooperative, democratic control of agriculture. 
On the other hand, stands organized labor solidly behind a 
movement designed to secure democratic control of industry 
and a more general and equitable distribution of its benefits. 


In the case of the industrial employee, the developments 
of the past decade, have impressed him with the necessity 
for security in employment. Primarily he believes in reforms 
which will, through planning and control, eliminate the 
possibility of periodic breakdowns in our economic system. 
He also demands protection against the displacements caused 
by increased mechanism of industry and improvements of 
technological methods. In the period of transition to a more 
stable industrial order, he believes that he should be pro- 
tected by an adequate system of social insurance, carrying 
unemployment and sickness benefits, and old age or retire- 
ment pensions. 

The new economic order sought by the industrial em- 
ployee must also, in his opinion at the present time, be 
marked by a more equitable participation of the employee 
in the productive efficiency and general accomplishment of 
industry. Stated in brief form, this implies adequate wages 
for all industrial occupations, and a further share in output 
in the form of shorter hours of work so that all may be 
regularly employed, and each shall have sufficient leisure for 










































cultural development and for proper social and civic ac- 
tivities. 

Industrial workers are also convinced that they must 
have industrial freedom and sound measures of industrial 
equality. Through its insistence upon a just application of 
Section 7(a) of the Recovery Act, the labor movement 
expects shortly to reach an equality in bargaining power with 
capital, or, in other words, to attain to an economic strength 
at least equal to that of the stupid financial leadership which 
up to the present time has resisted the democratization of 
our basic industries. Whatever the ordeal may be, the labor 
movement knows such a degree of unionization is both neces- 
sary and just. 

The American organized labor movement will never 
accept Fascism or Communism. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why European dictatorships of the present day should 
not fall before the ideals of a modern industrial democracy 
which the American labor movement represents. It is my 
belief that America will again give to the world a system 
of rationalized industrial democracy which will supersede 
existing dictatorships and constitute an acceptable supple- 
ment to our proclamation of political democracy in 1776. 
The forces in our country today which are behind such a 
movement are fundamental and inexorable. 

The period of time in which this objective may be 
realized, and whether or not it develops in the orderly way 
in which it should, depends to a large degree on the attitude 
of certain of our industrial groups who since June, 1933, 
have sought to emasculate and destroy the labor guarantees 
of the National Recovery Act. Not only the labor movement 
in this country but also our affiliates abroad recognize that 
Section 7(a) of the Recovery Act constitutes at present the 
only hope of fundamental reform for America. The Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions in one of its recent bulle- 
tins relative to the great number of strikes in America said: 

“Section 7(a) of the Recovery Act, which prescribes trade 
union freedom and gives to the unions the right to their 
own freely-elected representatives, is still intact. 

“This is the sole importance of the NRA Codes. From 
the trade union point of view—national and international— 
the Roosevelt experiment stands or falls by Section 7(a) 
for that clause will decide whether it is possible to go on 
believing in industrial democracy, and therefore, in the 
possibility of democracy itself.” 


The American labor movement itself is keenly alive as 
to this fact. It fought to have Section 7(a) placed in the 
Recovery Act. It will fight, without regard to costs or 
consequences, to see that Section 7(a) is maintained, unim- 
paired as one of the fundamental guarantees of American 
and of world democracy. 


How We Meet Ourselves 


By OWEN D. YOUNG 


Semi-Centennial Exercises, Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas, November 20, 1934 


R. PRESIDENT, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
* * * In your beautiful and impressive pic- 
torial bulletin entitled “Fifty Years of Progress at 
Hendrix College” the final picture is of a young man in cap 


and gown, with his back to the College, looking out into 
the world he is about to enter. His perspective, like all in 
human life, finds its definition only in the immediate fore- 
ground. Then it melts into that all-embracing haze which 
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no physical eye can pierce. The search there must be left 
to that instructed imagination which yields the only prophecy 
in which intelligent men may venture. 

May | appeal to you to add another person to that 
picture? He will be an old man, standing in the far limits 
of the horizon, facing the college and the boy. No two 
figures on earth can ever look at each other with a more 
entrancing interest. None can look with such yearning, each 
for the other, the boy to the future that is to be the man 
to the past that has been. I leave them here long enough to 
quote from the opening paragraphs of an address by George 
William Curtis at Brown, delivered in 1882. 

“There is a modern English picture which the genius 
of Hawthorne might have inspired. The painter calls it, 
‘How they met themselves.’ A man and a woman, haggard 
and weary, wandering lost in a sombre wood, suddenly meet 
the shadowy figures of a youth and a maid. Some mysterious 
fascination fixes the gaze and stills the hearts of the wan- 
derers, and their amazement deepens into awe as they gradu- 
ally recognize themselves as once they were; the soft bloom 
of youth upon their rounded cheeks, the dewy light of hope 
in their trusting eyes, exulting confidence in their springing 
step, themselves blithe and radiant with the glory of the 
dawn,” 

Curtis was speaking of the older man in the picture, 
looking backward to his college and to his youth. I ask 
this young man whose picture is in your bulletin and who 
is the symbol of you all to look out into that vast unknown 
and create the picture of himself as he would wish to be. 

For some day in that future, which looks so far off to 
vou, you will be compelled to meet yourselves. What kind 
of a person would you like to see, when his face is turned 
westward to the setting sun? That meeting is inescapable. 
You can not step around the corner and say “I think I will 
avoid the old codger,” because inevitably he is in your path. 
So I ask you to make the most of it and to face him now. 
It lies in your hands to mold him as you will. You may 
make him so that you will be pleased and proud. You may 
shape him so that you will shrink in shame and disappoint- 
ment under his indicting glance. Perhaps you will permit 
me to talk to you for a few minutes on the subject “How 
we meet ourselves.” 

First let me say that while the normal span of human 
life is short in the long-range history of the race, it may 
be very long measured by the things done in a given genera- 
tion. The treadmill on which human beings work out their 
lives moves sometimes slowly and sometimes fast. There 
seem to be periods in which it is merely accumulating 
momentum for the time when the brakes come off and the 
wild whirl begins. The kind of life you will lead will be 
determined largely by the speed with which the treadmill 
moves in your day. If it be fast, your life will be invig- 
orating and active, you will have great opportunities and 
great responsibilities, you will get the thrill of accomplish- 
ment or the acute disappointment of failure. Your life will 
not necessarily be serene and peaceful and happy. If the 
platform of events moves slowly in your time, the zest of 
life may be less keen, but the joy of living may be greater. 

You must therefore ask yourselves at the outset, before 
you draw the picture of him you are to be, how fast the 
platform will move in your day, and, too, how fast you 
want it to move. While its speed will be determined to 









some degree by the uncontrollable forces generated in the 
lives behind you, it will also be determined to a very appre- 
ciable extent by your own wish as to how fast you want it 
to move. If you and the one million other college students 
in this land determine to slow down this treadmill on which 
you walk into the great unknown, you will be to some extent 
successful. Will you draw the picture of the old man whom 
you are facing as that of the calm philosopher who has 
found joy in serenity, who has found satisfaction in merely 
living, whose passive expression and quiet eyes show grati- 
tude that he, at least, escaped the turmoil of a feverish 
career; or will you draw him active, alert, strained, exulting 
in his few accomplishments and sadly disappointed—which 
is bound to happen even to the most successful—that he 
could do so little? What kind of a man do you wish to 
see when you meet yourselves? By that you can determine 
whether you wish the platform to move fast or slow. 

That I am not overdrawing the speed with which the 
treadmill works in this America of ours, I need only say 
that I met a man a few days ago who was seventy-four 
years old and whose father was born in 1795. Two genera- 
tions had lived through the administrations of all the presi- 
dents of the United States. Nothing better illustrates the 
speed of the moving platform in this nation, as compared 
with the several thousand years of recorded history, than 
the fact that a father and son have seen the administrations 
of George Washington and of Franklin Roosevelt. 

Since I entered college and sat where you now sit, the 
span of years is almost as great as the life of Hendrix Col- 
lege, whose semi-centennial you are celebrating now. I have 
seen electrical energy harnessed for srvice, the telephone 
become of common use, the gasolene motor displace not 
only the draft animals of the nation, but largely to affect 
the output of shoes for human feet as well. I have seen the 
airplane pierce the skies for transport, and the magic of 
those diminutive currents known as radio reduced to a 
common-place in almost every home. In my time I have 
seen the circumference of the globe compressed from the 
eighty days which Jules Verne imagined and Nellie Bly 
accomplished to one-tenth the vast arc that it was before. 

Certainly the platform in my life-time, compared with 
any other period in history, has moved at a dizzy pace, so 
fast indeed as to get out of hand. On it today we see not 
great masses of human beings orderly and _ intelligently 
moving upward, but millions, indeed billions, of human 
beings in every land and clime hanging on with panic to 
this treadmill of terrific speed, which no one seems able to 
control. Perhaps you may wish out of a sheer sense of self- 
preservation to slow it down, even though you may miss 
some of the thrills, and be saved from many of its disasters. 
Again I say, what will happen depends largely upon the kind 
of picture which you and others fill into that dim horizon 
toward which your boy is looking, over the fascinating and 
I hope not misleading title—‘‘Prepared.” 

Whether the platform moves fast or slow, whether life 
is to be one of insistent tension or peaceful calm, there are 
some things which the face of that old man must show. 

For the honor of Hendrix College and for your own 
happiness, the face of that old man just show culture. I 
do not mean by culture the compression and concentration 
of the pedant, although frequently he has the raw material 
out of which culture can be made. In the sense that I am 
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using it, culture represents a synthesis, a putting together of 

things, putting them together so completely that the com- 
bination has an individuality of its own. It may be only an 
amalgam; it is better if it be a chemical combination. Cul- 
‘ture does not exist in the form of powder, a mere mass of 
incoherent particles. 

The vital part of the incandescent electric lamp is the 
tungsten wire inside the bulb. The great invention in that 
lamp was the discovery of a way to convert metallic tung- 
sten into wire. It was well known that this metal would 
withstand the high heat required for incandescence over a 
long period without disintegration, but it was also known 
that tungsten was one of the most recalcitrant of the metals. 
Each particle was such a rugged individualist that it would 
have nothing to do with its neighbor. It seemed to have 
no social sense at all. The first tungsten lamps contained 
so-called “pressed” filaments. The metal was subjected to 
tremendous pressures in small grooves the size of a wire. 
It was found that if pressure enough could be applied, the 
particles would hold together in what appeared to be a 
wire, sufficiently to enable this fragile string to be placed 
into a lamp. The lamps were shipped to their destination 
in cushions and finally with the greatest care inserted in the 
sockets. They gave excellent light, but all of us older people 
can remember that if the children played tag once around 
the diningroom table all the lights went out. One day, 
courageous and daring men determined that that obstinate 
metal should be conquered, and it was. With high heats 
and extraordinarily ingenious methods, tungsten was so con- 
verted that it could be drawn into wire, and the wire 
became stronger than steel of equivalent size. 

Young men and women, I charge you—and incidentally 
I charge vour teachers too—that if you are really to put 
culture into that old man’s face you must fuse at white 
heat the several particles of your learning into an element 
so ductile and so strong that nothing can destroy it without 
destroying you. It is not enough to force the particles of 
vour education together; you must fuse them. 

Let me be a little more specific. What is the use of 
studying Greek unless you can bring all the beauty of that 
language and literature into your thinking and your expres- 
sion today? What is the use of studying Latin unless you 
can get through it a better understanding, a more complete 
feeling of the mighty activities in their heights and depths 
that made Rome both glorious and ignoble? What is the 
use of studying French unless through wider outlook and 
more varied contacts that language brings to you a better 
understanding of the world in which you live and an appre- 
ciation of that grace which is the basis of good manners? 
What is the use of studying history without co-relating it 
with the economics which for the most part has been its 
master? What is the use of studying economics or politics 
without relatin g them both to a knowledge of the physical 
sciences which shape their course? You have only to look 
beyond this campus today to see that the problems both of 
economics and of politics arise out of the machines which 
the research workers of the world have made. 

My point is that it is not enough for you to study 
economics in an insulated compartment, and history and gov- 
ernment and the languages and the sciences. It is not enough 
to gather them up as separate particles into a powder which 
you carry out with your diploma. They must be fused and 





integrated, if the face of that old man is to show the cultur, 
which you seek. 

Of course, it is trite to say that his face must show 
character too. You all know that. You will all intend to 
strive for it. There is only one word to say about it, and 
that is that if vigilance is the price of liberty it is even 
more truly the price of character. It has been said, and 
truly so I think, that up to thirty, others are responsible 
for your face, but beyond that time your face is what you 
make it. You cannot shirk the responsibility for the char- 
acter or the want of it in that old man’s face who looks 
back to you from that far horizon. 

One thing more that face must carry, regardless of the 
kind of times in which you live. It must show understand- 
ing, sympathy and a vital interest in other men—not only 
those of your own community but of the state and nation 
too, not only those of the nation but of men everywhere 
in every nation on this globe. The most impressive thing 
which I have learned from my contact with people in many 
nations, of many languages, of many creeds, is, that at heart 
they are all alike. In any major situation you can quite 
easily see their point of view if you will only change chairs 
with them. Under given circumstances your reactions will 
not be unlike their own. It is necessary, therefore, for you 
to widen your understanding and sympathy and interest in 
men, if for no other reason than that your own happiness 
depends not alone on what your own community does, or 
your state does, or your nation does, but what the world 
does. For no man living can insulate himself either from 
its successes or its failures. Here too you cannot be a 
separate particle, unfused into the mass, if the kindly eye 
and philosophic mien of that old man is to show interest, 
sympathy and patience for his fellow men. 

Now I have not talked to you this morning about 
tariffs and trade barriers, about old age pensions or unem- 
ployment, about inflation or deflation, or even about capital- 
ism or socialism or communism, because they are all methods 
or mechanics by which men strive to reach a common goal. 
A man of culture, a man of character, a man of sympathy 
and understanding of other men, will find the way. Its 
discovery may not be difficult, for it is only when we lack 
some one of these three principal ingredients that our ideas 
and methods become confused. That is the reason why I 
have spoken to you this morning of these more basic things. 

And now to return to the picture of the boy. There 
are other figures there too, whom this day we must not for- 
get. Back of him, looking over his shoulders, peering into 
that dim horizon, stand a father: and a mother, straining 
their anxious eyles to see completed the picture which they 
will never know. They have brought their sacrifices and 
their lives, to burn them before that idol which will ever 
be behind a veil. They have come, not sad and downcast, 
but cheerful, singing through their smiles and tears, to give 
him all. There, my boy, they stand with you. And by 
your side, perhaps, a girl, looking not less anxiously than 
you yourself into the dim outlines that lie before you and 
you may be sure with higher courage and firmer faith than 
you have yourself. And friends and teachers too. What an 
anxious company in these trying times. 

What will the voice be when it comes back to you and 


to them from that far horizon? How will you meet your- 
self ? 
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broadcasts whose title is to be “Economics in a Chang- 

ing Social Order.” Since economics as a subject of 
observation and reflection has existed from the days of Plato 
and of Aristotle, and since the social order has been steadily 
changing, from the hour that man first appeared on this 
earth, one may well wonder why this subject should receive 
emphasis just now more than at any other time in history. 
There are two reasons. 

The first is that since the time of Adam Smith, whose 
classic work on the Wealth of Nations appeared in the same 
year that our Declaration of Independence was made by the 
Continental Congress, his topic, which was the wealth of 
nations, has increasingly occupied the attention both of 
scholars and of statesmen as well as of the general public. 
This, in turn, is explained by the fact that as the popula- 
tion of the world has passed so largely from rural to urban 
and has so multiplied its contacts of every sort and kind, 
and as man’s knowledge of nature and his command over 
it have led to many new and earlier unsuspected forms of 
activity as well as of need and of desire, life and all the 
inter-relations of men in their occupations and activities have 
become infinitely more complicated than in times gone by. 
It was for such reasons as these that questions affecting 
the wealth of nations, which seemed originally relatively few 
and relatively simple, have steadily become more and more 
numerous and more and more complicated. It must be 
pointed out, however, that a great deal of nonsense is 
everywhere talked and written about the subject of eco- 
nomics. Despite the constant claims made for its preemi- 
nence as a field of study and of influence, it is and must al- 
ways be subordinate both to history and its teachings and to 
morals and their ideals. The notion that all history is to 
be interpreted in terms of the gain-seeking instinct is con- 
trary not only to recorded fact, but to the most obvious ob- 
servations of men. To accept that notion would be to con- 
fess the essential immorality of human kind. Large as has 
been and is the part played by the gain-seeking instinct in 
shaping the activities of man, it has time and time again at 
crucial moments been pushed entirely aside by other and 
higher and far more powerful motives of human conduct. 
It is true enough that economics and the topics with which 
it deals deserve studious attention and emphasis, but it is 
also true that economics must be taught its place which is 
a secondary and not a commanding one. 

A second reason for our frequent turning at this time 
to the subject of economics in a changing social order is that 
man has become increasingly, and now intensely, self-con- 
scious and self-centered. He is more concerned with his 
own economic situation and relationships than ever before 
in history. This, in turn, is due to the impact upon man’s 
social, economic and political organization of a series of 
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separate and powerful forces which, beginning to operate a 
century ago, have, primarily because of the appalling eco- 
nomic destruction caused by the Great War, brought chaos 
to displace order as well as uncertainty and lack of confi- 
dence to dispossess man’s faith in the conduct and purposes 
of his fellow-men. What we call the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, having its beginning about a hundred years ago, is one 
of these forces. The point of view and the intellectual tem- 
per which are the result of modern scientific method are 
another. The effect of the doctrine of evolution, with which 
the name of Charles Darwin must always be associated, is 
still another, and that amazing manifestation of futility and 
desperation which is known as economic nationalism is a 
fourth and now the most powerful of all. Given the opera- 
tion and the impact of these four far-reaching forces and 
tendencies, and the states of mind now so widely manifest 
all over the world can be more readily understood. 

If self-government with all its limitations had not pro- 
gressed so far as it has, the problems which now confront 
us would have been much simpler than they are. All that 
would then have been needed would be to instruct and to 
guide a despot, whether individual or group, and at once 
the will of that individual or group would prevail as public 
policy. Self-government, however, has gone far enough, 
particularly in western and northwestern Europe and on 
the North American Continent, to make it not only pos- 
sible but necessary for general public opinion to deal with 
these underlying principles and subjects, and to use the 
instrumentalities which democratic forms of government 
have brought into being to deal with them constructively and 
therefore helpfully. The immediate object today, therefore, 
wherever democracy, whether it be republican or monarchial 
in form, has not yet been displaced by despotism, is to reach 
public opinion. This, in turn, can only be done if free and 
fair opportunity be given for the presentation and discussion 
on a high plane of reasonableness of any proposed solution 
of the economic and social problems that now present them- 
selves. 

The most impossible of guides at such a time is the man 
who is sure that he knows it all, whose mind is made up 
beyond any peradventure and who will listen to nothing 
which does not fit in with his personal preconceptions. Such 
a man is always a nuisance and sometimes a danger. He, 
to whom we should listen and whose words we should 
weigh, must be the open-minded man who with the lessons 
of history before him and with ripe and rich knowledge 
of human nature, is ready and able to look facts in the face, 
to weigh them fairly and justly and to reject nothing, how- 
ever novel or antagonistic to earlier preconceptions, which 
can establish itself on a foundation of reasonableness and of 
practical usefulness in advancing the happiness and the 
security of mankind. 
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